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JOMERSETSHIRE is so rich 
in churches and Medieval and 
Elizabethan mansions, that the 
members of the British Archa@o- 
logical Association, during their 
. recent congress, held first in 
{ Bridgwater, and afterwards in 
Bath, have found the excur- 
sions full of interest. Somerset 
is the county of noble towers, 
Apart from the great churches 
of Bristol and Bath, St. Mary’s at 
Taunton, St. Mary’s North Pether- 
ton, the church of Huish Episcopi, 
Wrington church, Yatton church, 
Chewton-Mendip church, St. Cuth- 
bert’s at Wells, and others, possess 
towers of unrivalled magnificence and 
beauty. Representations of many of 
these will be found in Mr. Wickes’s admirable 
“Towers and Spires,” and will well repay study. 

A ride through the county is made particu- 
larly interesting by this prevalence of towers : 
the earthworks, too, are not few : the hedgerows 
are full; and the hills are covered with foliage. 
All these make a journey in this neighbourhood 
more than usually pleasing, and the pleasure 
is increased by the connection between the 
locality and events in the early history of the 
country, more particularly with Alfred the 
Great and his defeat of the Danes. It was on 
the Isle of Athelney, within a few miles of 
Bridgwater, that Alfred, leading a troubled 









life, as Asserius writes, in the forests and] 


marshes of Summurtune county, took up his 
abode in the cottage of oné of his cow-herds, 
and let the cakes burn. Here, some time after, 
he made a stronghold, and, with the men of 
Somersetshire and Wiltshire, ultimately de- 
feated the Pagans, and forced them to leave the 
country; their king, Godrum, or Gurthrum, 
agreeing to become a Christian and receive 
baptism. This ceremony was performed a few 
weeks after the battle ; Alfred acting as his god- 
father, at the church of Aller, close by. ‘The 
decisive battle was fought at a place then called 
Ethandune, or Edendune, and has been claimed 
for Edington, inWiltshire. During the meeting 
of the Association in Bridgwater, Mr. Gabriel 
Poole, a local antiquary, in an interesting paper, 
made out a very strong case for a place called 
Eddington, in Somersetshire, about six miles 
east of Bridgwater, and which certainly seems 
to accord better with the account left by Asserius 
than the Edington in Wiltshire. Mr. Poole 
said, justly, that as the great events referred to 
had been mainly brought about by the valour 
of the men of Somerset, he felt that, as their 
descendants, they ought, on such an occasion as 
this, to bring to mind the great deeds of their 
forefathers ; and that, if these events took place 
in the neighbourhood of Bridgwater, they ought 
not to allow themselves to be deprived of the 
honour of calling them their own, unless some 
other county could show a better right to them. 
_ Bridgwater, where the meeting we are speak- 
mg of took place, is situated on the river Parret, 
about six miles from its mouth. It is an 
ancient town, though most of the evidences 
have been removed, and is peculiar as the only 
Place in the kingdom where the well-known 
bricks for scouring purposes, known as Bath 
bricks, are made. Why they have this name is 
not known. It would seem that a mixture of 
sand from the sea with the alluvial deposit of 
he river, is here formed naturally, to the extent 
of about half a mile above the town bridge, and 


half a inile below it. The works are situated 
on the banks of the river, so that the sediment is 
taken at once to them, and being dried and 
formed into shape, is then burnt in kilns hard 
by. The manufacture employs from 4,060 to 
5,000 hands. 

There was a large castle in Bridgwater an- 
ciently: its site is now occupied by King- 
square. A drawing belonging to Mr. Heard, 
which was exhibited, with a number of other 
views of the old town, at the Assize Hall, 
showed that there were considerable vestiges 
of the castle within fifty years ago. . At pre- 
sent all that remains is a postern gate in 
some premises on the quay. The parish church, 
St. Mary’s, an interesting edifice, with a lofty 
spire and tower at the west end, has been re- 
stored with the exception of the tower, in con- 
sequence of which omission there is an ugly mass 
of masonry inside, that spoils the appearance of 
the church viewed from the east end. The east 
window is blocked up internally to afford a 
position for a large picture of the Descent from 
the Cross. The works of restoration appear to 
have been exceedingly well performed. The 
north doorway, a beautiful specimen of the 
Geometrical period, and untouched, is peculiar 
in its arrangement. A flat, pointed, areh is in- 
troduced for the doors to shut against, and the 
space between that and the point of the equi- 
lateral main arch above is filled with open geo- 
metrical tracery (a circle with quatrefoils, 
trefoils, &c.), to light the porch. The end 
of the north transept, too, where, next the 
ground, there are recesses with monumental 
| effigies, and a door between, is very picturesque. 
The body of the church is mostly Perpen- 
dicular. 

At the opening meeting, Mr. Pettigrew read 
a comprehensive and pleasant paper on the 


Antiquities of Somersetshire ; 


in the course of which he said :—The primeval 
antiquities of Somersetshire are either few in 
number or have been scantily reported. Collin- 
son, the historian of the county, writes, under 
the head of Celtic antiquities, simply the men- 
tion of Hantrille’s Coit, a large stone, evidently 
belonging to an ancient cromlech, and estimated 
to have weighed not less than thirty tons. Mr. 
Collinson describes it as standing in an inclosure 
north-east from the church, and forming part of 
the remains of four assemblages of large pon- 
derous stones, forming two circles, an oblong, 
and an ellipsis. The first, or large circle, part 
of which is crossed by an old hedge-row, is 
westward from the other parts, and is 300 feet 
in diameter, composed of fourteen large stones, 
some of which are fallen, and lie flat upon the 
ground : the second circle eastward is 84 feet in 
diameter, and consists of eight stones: the 
oblong, consisting of five stones, stands between 
the two circles, but rather inclining to the 
south; and at the southward extremity of all 
is the ellipsis, which is 40 feet in length, and 
has seven stones, one of them placed, as it were, 
centrically, and out of the line of arrangement. 
The stones which form the second or inner 
circle are the largest ; one of those on the west 
side being 9 feet high and 22 feet in circum- 
ference, and would, upon a calculation, weigh 
upwards of fifteen tons. Dr. Stukely has re- 
garded the work as the remains of a Druidical 
temple. The usual opinions connected with 
this subject have indeed been entertained and 
supported. The place has derived its name 
from the erection, as it is called Stanton, from 
Stean a stone, and fom a town; and from its 
ancient roads, Stanton Drew, whence, from its 
situation, the proverbial rhyme,— 


f ** Stanton Drew, 
A mile from Pensford, and another from Chew.” 


Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., in 1817 trans- 
mitted to the Society of Antiquaries an account 
of a barrow in the parish of Wellow, at Stoney 
Littleton, denominated by him as the stone 
barrow, agreeably to its internal mode of con- 
struction. It measured 107 feet in length, and 
54 feet extreme width, and was 13 feet in 
height. 





| In i ge gr 0 pr taste is ex- 
ceedingly rich, eve e county appear- 
ing to be mea Sa yieldmg examp! Nius- 
trative of its occupation bythe Romans. Villas 
‘have been discovered, and pavements excavated. 
There are examples at Wellow, Coker, Pitney, 
Haureot, and Wadford; but most of these have 
suffered serious mutilations. Aschaological 
societies were not at the time of their discove 
in active operation as at the present onal 
when, we trust, more decided measures would 
have been adopted for their preservation. 

The churches of Somersetshire may, in general 
terms, be said to offer to us splendid en 
of the fully developed crucial form, with a 
centraltower. The churches specially deserving 
attention, and of which several particulars have 
already been recorded in the Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Society, are Uphill Old Church ; 
St. John the Baptist, Wellington; St. Mary, 
Taunton; Lullington Church; St. Cuthbert, 
Wells ; St. Mary, Kingston; Stoke-sub-Hamb- 
don, and Somerton. The Somersetshire churches, 
in general, are remarkable by the absence of 
aisles (except in very large buildings, as St. 
Cuthbert’s) ; by the frequent presence of tran- 
septs; by the octagonal form of their towers, 
and by the abundance of cruciform specimens. 
The churches which, in the course of our con- 
gress at Bridgwater, we shall be able to inspect, 
are those of Bridgwater; St. Cuthbert’s, Wells ; 
Martock; Stoke-sub-Hambdon; Montacute; 
Brympton; Yeovil; Clevedon; Walton; Weston- 
in-Gordano, and Tickenham. St. Mary, Bridg- 
water, is large and handsome: it has nave, 
chancel, two side aisles, and a tower at the 
western end, upon which is a lofty spire, so that 
the tower and spire measure 174 feet in height. 
St. Cuthbert’s, at Wells, is a church of the 
Third Pointed Period, but some portions of it 
are earlier. Its tower is generally esteemed to 
be the finest in Somersetshire. Feestoes were 
discovered in it in 1851, the most finished of 
which was a life-size figure of the Saviour, clad 
in a russet-coloured garment, with a red cloak 
on his shoulders. In his left hand was an orb, 
surmounted with a cross: his right was used 
in benediction: his feet were bare: (he m’cy 
was ten times repeated on the ground of the 
fresco, at the foot of which was written Salcator 
Mundi. Martock Church is distinguished by its 
magnificent nave, which is very long, with six 
bays. As a whole, it is entitled to the highest 
commendation, and the effect is strikingly agree- 
able: the relief one part affords another, and 
| the various effective combinations, proclaim the 
evidence of design, and entitle the architect to 
praise. 

At the same meeting Mr. Black gave the 
corporation (as well as the meeting) much grati- 
fication by an examination and report on 


The Municipal Records. 


Taking the parchments in the order in which 
he found them, he produced an ancient charter 
of one of the early kings—Edward I.—and 
others, reciting the inspection of the former 
charter, and confirming its stipulations. The 
charter was granted to one William Brewer, 
of the town of “ Burgewater,” and it provided 
that the town should be a free borough, with a 
free narket, and a free fair to last eight days, 
the burgesses to be free of “ lastage and stallage 
throughout our whole land except the City of 
London.” Next he found a charter of Edward IT. 
confirming this grant ; and another further con- 
firming the charter by Henry III. “ King of 
France,” &e. dated in the “45th year of our 
reign, and of our reign of France the 32nd” 
(1372). In the charter granted by Edward IV. 
it was stated that complaint had been made to 
the king that “from ancient time the town has 
been aceustomed both by foreigners and natives 
of this country, and used for all manner of mer- 
chandize ; and whereas the town had fallen into 
great ruin and decay, by want of reparation, so 
that the merchants had withdrawn themselves 
and failed to come with their ships to the port;” 
and this grant was for the purpose of restoring 
the town to its former degree of prosperity. 
To accomplish this, the eh of the 
borough were extended in a remarkable manner, 
the confines of the town being duly set forth in 
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the charter. He laid before the meeting some 
other interesting documents, such, he observed, 
as it seldom fell to the lot of an antiquarian to 
unfold on such an occasion. These consisted of 
rolls found among the muniments in the corpor- 
ation chest, containing the principal accounts 
of the stourslonveiins his: were not usually 
met with among corporate deeds. The town 
was described as the “town or borough and 
parish of Bridgwater ;” and from these docu- 
ments it would seem that the corporation had 
considerable right and power which they exer- 
cised over the ecclesiastical affairs of the town. 
On one of the rolls he had seen that morning 
the cost of erecting Bridgwater tower—the ma- 
terial and the cost of labour; and what was 
more important still, had ascertained the time 
it was built, a circumstance now made a matter 
of certainty, instead of mere conjecture and 
speculation. At a meeting in the evening, he 
pointed out particularly an Exchequer taxation 
roll, which he said contained the name of every 
place in each hundred of the county, and the 
amount of taxation contributed by them. The 
whole sum for the county was 1,357/. 19s. 23d. 
of which Bath was assessed at 13/. and Bridg- 
water—showing it to be a place of great im- 
portance at that period—at double the amount. 

At the same meeting, Mr. G. Parker read a 
paper on the 

Local History of Bridgwater. 

The first notice, Mr. Parker said, we have of 
Bridgwater, is from Doomsday-book. At the 
time of Edward the Confessor, a.p. 1041, 
Bridgwater was a private estate of Meile Swain, 
a Saxon Thayne. He lost it at the conquest, 
when William the Conqueror gave it to one of 
his followers, Walter de Dowai, from whom the 
place derives its name.* His descendants con- 
veyed the lordship of Bridgwater to William 
Briwere, and King John confirmed to him the 
manor with the Knights’ fees, advowsons of the 
church, and granted him an ample charter, 
making it a free borough, with a free market 
and a fair, and gave him licence to build a 
castle. 

The Briwere family built and endowed the 
hospital of St. John (the charter of which was 
dated 1214), for a prior, master, and brethren 
of the order of St. Augustine, who were to 
superintend and maintain thirteen poor and in- 
firm persons, besides religious men and pilgrims. 
William de Briwere made the haven of ridg- 
water, and commenced the stone bridge after- 
wards finished by Sir T. Trivet. The castle and 
third part of the manor of Bridgwater be- 
came vested in the crown about the time of 
Edward IV. In 1626, Charles I. granted to 
Sir Wm. Whitmore the manor and castle of 
Bridgwater. The Whitmores sold it to Henry 
Harvey, of Bridgwater, who leased it in 1643, 
two years before the siege of the town by Fair- 
fax, to Edmund Windham. Mr. Parker then 
gave an interesting account of the siege of the 
town by the Parliamentary forces, principall 
taken from Oldmixon’s history of Eng on | 
Oldmixon was a native of the town, and relates 
that he himself saw Monmouth leave the town 
for the fatal battle of Sedgmoor. Reviewin 
the history of the town, Mr. Parker describe 
the old buildings, drawings of which were ex- 
hibited in the museum. Within the last cen- 
tury nearly every shop was without glazed 
windows. Mr. Parker described the sites of 
the old crosses and gates, and stated that some 
of them existed during his remembrance. He 
pointed attention to the house now in his pos- 
session, where Admiral Blake was born. 

The next day, when the members went to 


Glastonbury, 


a paper, by Dr. Beattie, on the Abbey there, 
was read by Mr. George Wright. ‘“ Amongst 
the noblest structures ever raised by man for 
the worship of his Maker,” said Dr. Beattie, 
“the church of Glastonbury was for ages with- 
out a rival. It was invested with a holy tradi- 
tion that claimed for it the immediate protection 
of Heaven. Guardian angels, it was affirmed, 
stood sentinels at its gate, and, like the Seraphim 
of old, hovered wih -capanied wings over its 
altars. It was regarded as the first hallowed 
spot—the very Zion. of the Christian Church in 


* Qy. Burgh- Walter. 
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England. The soil on which it stood, the skies 
through which its spires pointed the way to 
Heaven, were pronounced richer and lighter 
than those of any other land—those of Nazareth 
only excepted. Pilgrims, as they approached 
the hallowed precincts of Glastonbury—so tra- 
dition affirms—were met and welcomed by 
angels, whose never-ceasing ‘hallelujahs ’ were 
heard and felt in the heart of every believer,— 
‘ Kindling his faith and lifting up 
His new-born hopes to heaven.’ 
The legend, historical as well as popular, which 
commemorates the founding of Glastonbury, 
attributes it to no less a personage than Joseph 
of Arimathea. * * * After the spirit of 
Christianity had been successfully peapagies 
among the surrounding natives, the modest cell 
which Joseph had erected with Ais own hands, 
was replaced by a solid structure, which Ina, 
King of the West Saxons, presented to the 
brotherhood. This edifice, on which the king 
had bestowed all possible care, by selecting 
workmen qualified for the task, is described as a 
very fair and stately church, dedicated to Christ, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Thus substantially 
housed and patronized, the brotherhood of 
Glaston rapidly increased in numbers and influ- 
ence. * * In the reign of King Lucius, 
two delegates from Pope Clutherius were sent 
to make a survey of the rising church of 
‘Ynswyton,’ as Glastonbury was then called, 
and, among other restorations and additions to 
the original cell, on oratory was erected on 
Mount Thor. This temple they dedicated to 
the archangel Michael, that, being so ‘ honoured 
by men on earth, he might, by God’s command, 
bring men to honour Him in Heaven.’ In the 
year 430, the church was visited by St. Patrick, 
who took up his residence there, rebuilt the 
chapels of St. Michael and the Blessed Virgin, 
and, after conferring many benefits on the place, 
spiritual and temporal, was succeeded by St. 
Benignus, who softened the name of Ynswyton 
into that of Avalon. In 530 the sacred edifice 
was again enlarged and embellished by the 
Bishop of St. Davids, uncle of King Arthur; 
and when the renowned prince was mortally 
wounded at Canslan, he was carried hither with 
great solemnity to receive the last consolations 
of religion, and a grave in hallowed ground. His 
remains were long afterwards disinterred by 
Abbot de Levansey, and reburied in the 
presbytery. 

* In 665, St. Augustine incorporated the bro- 
therhood of Glastonbury into a regular monastic 
institution, with an Abbot at their head, and 
governed by stringent laws and regulations. 
In 708, King Ina, who had declared himself, as 
already noticed, the great patron of Glaston- 
bury, supported his title by many gifts, also of 
princely munificence, to the monastery. Among 
numerous other donations of precious utensils, 
he gave for the use of the chapel and altar no 
less than 264 pounds weight of gold, 2,640 of 
silver ; and to these he added an extensive terri- 
tory, still known as the juris(iction of Glaston- 
bury, and consisting of seven parishes. His 
nobles, following the example of their prince, 
vied with one another in their benefactions and 
posthumous bequests. Thus patronized, the 
Abbey became soda for its riches. Nota 
a entered its holy precincts, but returned 

ome with exaggerated reports of its splendour. 
These accounts, —— the cupidity of 
barbarous enemies, brought frequent ruin upon 
the monastery. Danish and other marauders 
were seen atits gate: fire and sword demolished 
the buildings, dispersed the monks, and stripped 
the treasury of all its sacred wealth. But no 
sooner was the calamity passed, than the brother- 
hood re-assembled, the church was re-edified, 
and in a few years Glastonbury not only revived, 
but exceeded its former splendour.” 


The Association, after visiting the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey, examined the beautiful 
architecture of 

Wells Cathedral. 

The visit was rendered still more agreeable 
by the courtesy of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Lord Auckland not only threw open the epis- 
copal palace and grounds to the members of the 
Association, but kindly accompanied them in 
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their visit to the Cathedral, the Chapter-house . 
and the Refectory. : 
In the Chapter-house Mr. Pettigrew read g 
paper on the Cathedral, embodying a communi. 
cation on the building from Mr. Britton. 


On the subject of the gorgeous display of 
ecclesiastical sculpture on the west front, Mr. 
Pettigrew quoted the opinion of Mr. Britton 
who considered that the intention of the archi. 
tect of this venerable pile was to surpass al] 
preceding works of the kind—producing in fact, 
a sort of “ miracle in art,” a thus exciting in 
the mind of the beholder wonderment and devo. 
tion. Flaxman, whose pure taste im art will 
ever entitle him to a high place in the grateful 
remembrance of all lovers of classic sculpture 
characterized the sculptures as presenting the 
noblest and most useful subjects that could 
possibly be chosen. Comparing the difficult 
circumstances under which the work was exe- 
cuted, in comparison with our own times, it was 
remarked that, in those days, there were neither 
prints nor printed books to guide the judgment 
and discretion of the artist ; there were no glim- 
merings of anatomy, of optics, or perspective, 
which were reserved for the researches of so 
sublime a genius as Roger Bacon, many years 
afterwards. Professor Cockerell’s dodaiians 
on the subjects portrayed in the figures which 
adorn this part of the building, were considered 
at some length, and his opinion stated. Accord- 
ing to that gentleman, these sculptures were 
designed to illustrate, in a striking manner, the 
great and fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith, its happy advent to this country, and 
its subsequent protection under several dynas- 
ties until their execution, A.D. 1214. Mr. 
Cockerell, who in his investigations had the co- 
operation and assistance of the late Dean (Dr. 
Gocdenough), ascertained that the stone used 
was from the Doulting quarries, near Shepton 
Mallet, and that they were executed by English 
workmen. 

Some of Mr. Cockerell’s suppositions were 
warmly disputed. 

In the Bishop’s Palace are the remains of the 
vast “ Guesten Hall,” the chapel, and other 
old parts of the edifice, together with the forti- 
fied walls, bastion-towers, machicolated gate- 
house, and other characteristics of a castellated 
mansion. The deanery contains some curious 
architectural remains, particularly a fine chim- 
ney-piece in the hall, a bay window, and other 
objects of curiosity. These various buildings, 
as well as the vicar’s close, are illustrated in the 
Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities, and 
the latter sanenialie is amply described and dis- 
played by Mr. T. L. Walker. 

We shall not pretend to give a complete 
account of the week’s work, but must confine 
ourselves to a few salient points likely to inter- 
est our readers, As a sample, however, of the 
excursions, we may note something of what 
was seen on the third day, Wednesday, when a 
numerous party started early in the morning, 
and made a descent on 

Martock Church. 

This is for the most part of the Perpendicular 
period, and is noticeable for a very handsome 
open roof, reminding the visitor, by the extent 
of its decoration, of some in Norfolk: it has 
also a range of handsome niches on each side 
of the nave, above the spandrills of the arches 
separating it from the aisles. Some coarse 
paintings of figures adorn them. A handsome 
Early English window of five lancets, at the 
east end of the chancel, is shut off by a huge 
pseudo-classical composition, in plaster, of 
columns and entablatures, altogether incongru- 
ous, and serving by its ill-proportioned scale to 
lessen the apparent size of the church. <A hope 
was expressed that it would be removed, and 
the window opened. : 

There are three interesting medisval effigies, 
the size of life, placed over modern graves 
outside : these should be placed under cover. 

The remains of the Manor-house at M 
include the hall, with a good roof of open 
timber, and the kitchen at a short distance 
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from it, connected at one corner with the solar 
and offices. The windows of the hall, of two 
lights, with trefoiled heads and a transom, have 
a cinquefoiled inner arch. A carved stone 
pracket projects from each side wall, the pur- 
ose of which is doubtful. These may even 
have been built in afterwards. The kitchen 
retains its ancient fire-place and hatch. 


Stoke, * 

The next place stopped at, is remarkable for 
the number of good stone cottages of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries which it ex- 
hibits, and very considerable remains of monastic 
buildings. The church is a Norman structure, 
with various insertions, and a south chapel of 
the Early Decorated period, with a range of 
four lights on each side. A low side window 
(sometimes called a lychnoscope, and some- 
times a vulne window), on each side of the 
chancel ; a squint, or hagioscope, on each side 
of the chancel arch; and what may be the 
remains of a stone altar, at the end of the 
chancel, are amongst the noticeable points. 
On the south side of the latter there is a 
large piscina, with shelf above, placed angle- 
wise. The most interesting feature in the 
edifice, however, is the north door of the 
church, against which, in more recent times, a 
porch has been built that obscures the upper 
part of the ornamented semicircular arch: On 
the semicircular tympanum, above the straight 
head of the door, are various rude sculptures, 
consisting of a tree in the centre, with three 
large birds amongst the foliage: on the left, or 
east side of this, is a representation of the 
archer of the Zodiac, marked at the side, in 
Byzantine fashion, Sagittarius, and on the other 
side an animal inscribed Leo, and a representa- 
tion of the Agnus Dei. The capitals of the 
columns are leafed, and the shafts are orna- 
mented : the arch displays the zigzag and fret. 
This doorway would seem to belong to the end 
of the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth 
century. King Stephen, who reigned from 1135 
to 1154, bore Sagittarius as a device. 

The cill of a window on the south side of the 
nave projects to throw off the wet, an arrange- 
ment not usual in Medisval work. 

; Montacute 

1s a very picturesque village, and offers attrac- 
tions in the shape of the gatehouse of the old 
priory, and the residence of the Phelipses, 
Montacute House. Both the gateway and the 
residence have been illustrated in our pages, so 
that we need do nothing more than refer to 
them.* The hall contains a stone screen, of 
which we have given an engraving elsewhere ; 
and at the opposite end, on the wall, a large 
bas-relief, of rather coarse execution, of Stang- 
riding, or Riding the Skimmington, a mode of 
punishing certain delinquencies, or of ridiculing 
@ man who allows his wife to beat him, still 
followed im some parts of the country. It con- 
sists in making him ride a wooden horse in pro- 
cession, with the accompaniment of much noise. 
One end of the bas-relief shows an interior 
where the husband, who has visited the beer 
barrel, having accidentally pulled out the spigot, 
has been forced to put his finger in its place to 
prevent the waste of the beer, and being so 
discovered by the wife, is receiving a castiga- 
tion: the other half displays the mock pro- 
cession. The garden at Montacute, 

; ‘* Walled al with ston,” 
with its balustrades, steps, fountain, terraces, 
and stone summer-houses, is charming in the 
extreme: a delicious “pleyng place,” to step 
into from my lady’s “ bowre.” 

The inscription over one of the entrance- 

rS,— 

An¥ yours, my friend, 
would be very satisfactory if it were true. 


* See vol. iii. p. 367; vol. vi. i 
+ Vol. vid. p. 230, bo. p. 42 (view of the stone sc.een in 











According to the guide-books, including 
Murray’s excellent new one, Montacute has its 
name from the sharp-pointed hills near, Mons 
acutus: others, however, would rather find the 
derivation in the fact, that William Earl of 
Mortatgne, in Normandy, founded here, in the 
latter part of the eleventh century, a priory of 
black Cluniac monks. The gateway of the priory, 
built at a later date, we have already mentioned. 

From this pleasant spot, the party pro- 
ceeded te 

Brympton, 
where the church, the residence, and a medieval 
domestic building, supposed to have been the 
residence of a chantry priest, form a most in- 
teresting group. In the churchyard there are 
some large stone effigies, of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, on which Mr. Planché, who 
did good service during the week, made 
some observations. One, a female, has the 
half-moon head-dress: both should be removed 
under cover, in order to preserve them. The 
bell-cot, overhanging the base on all sides, is 
more peculiar than pleasing. The principal 
front of the mansion, which presents Italian 
architraves, window-caps, cornices, &c. with the 
mullions and transom of the Tudor period, has 
been ascribed by Walpole and others to Inigo 
Jones, and probably with truth. In our fourth 
volume (p. 31), will be found some details of 
the stable here, said to be also the work of 
Inigo. A portion of the manor-house belongs 
to the reign of Henry VII. 
From Brympton 
Yeovil 

is but a short ride, and there, after viewing the 
church, the tower of which stands grandly, the 
archeologists had an opportunity of seeing a 
collection of ancient and modern works of art 
which had been exhibited for some time past in 
the Literary Institution there, and is now 
closed. It contained a number of good pic- 
tures, and some very curious works of art of 
other sorts; for example, a cabinet of medal- 
lions, ascribed to the fourteenth century, re- 
presenting the sculptures on the triumphal 
arches in Rome, and which ought to go to the 
forthcoming Manchester Exhibition. There was 
a small part of a shrine from Glastonbury, which 
deserves illustration, and we may mention a 
portion of a metal 2 feet rule, or guage, found 
in the walls of the tower of Yeovil Church, and 
sent by Mr. Shout, the architect. 

Let us say, as to the church, that the interior, 
which is of noble proportions and of the Per- 
pendicular period, is sadly disfigured with white 
and yellow wash. A brass lectern here has a 
quaint and contracted Latin inscription. 

A luncheon at Yeovil, a dinner at Bridgwater 
in the evening, and then two papers in the Town- 
hall, one by Mr. Vere Irving, on “ Earth-works,” 
and the other by Mr. French, of Bolton, on 
“Rayed Banners and the earliest Armorial 
Charges,” ingenious if not correct, completed 
the business of a long day. And here, with a 
hint to the very liberal and enlightened corpo- | 
ration of Bridgwater, that the aspect of their 
Assize Court, looking up at the ill-arranged 
heap of timber which forms its roof, is scarcely 
worthy of them, we must close our present 
notice. 








ON THE DRYING AND BURNING 
OF BRICKS.* 


For burning bricks, we have to employ the 
utmost care and attention in exposing them to 
as high a heat as they can stand without 
a their melting. If they are not 
sufficiently burnt, they will be very absorbent, 
and will retain sufficient moisture for a frost to 
destroy them. 

The burning is carried out on.two principles. 
First; in‘ the neighbourhood of London and 
Manchester, by what are termed close fire 





* Bee p. 467, ante, 





clamps ; that is, with as little draft as possible, 
or by a smouldering fire which occupies a month 
or six weeks in burning, having the fuel spread 
in layers between the bricks. The other system 
is by a draft of hot air or flame from furnaces 
or fire-holes in square or circular buildings, 
called kilns. . 

Of these there is an endless number of con- 
structions ; some nearly approach the close fire 
clamps, having a very low draft, and take a 
week or nine days to burn them. Others 
have an increased draft, and take four or five 
days ; and the more recent constructions effect 
the desired object in from forty-eight to seventy- 
two hours. 

The close fire clamp is the favourite system 
around London and Manchester for burning 
bricks, which arises from these large populous 
cities supplying the brickmaker with a very 
cheap fuel in the shape of the refuse ashes from 
the houses and the manufactories, and also from 
the clays in these districts taking little fire to 
burn them. The London makers not only burn 
by layers of the ashes between the bricks in the 
pra but, as I before mentioned, add in the 
making about 30 per cent. to the clay before it 
is moulded. Around Manchester, ashes are not 
used in making the bricks, but only in burning 
them. I think it quite superfluous to describe 
the setting or constructing these clamps: it 
would occupy much time, and the fewer we have 
of them, the better bricks will be supplied. 
But the principle is to stack the bricks close 
together, and to check the draft as much as 
possible, the fuel being intermixed with the 
ware. ‘The wind is often very troublesome with 
clamps, and drives the fires to one side, by 
which that is over-burnt and the other side 
almost useless from not being burnt enough. I 
have not had any experience in these clam 
myself, but I am informed by those practically 
acquainted with them, that the inferior (that is,. 
the over and under burnt) bricks are often in a 
proportion of from 30 to 50 per cent.; and 
these have to be sold at a reduced price. This 
irregular firing produces the numerous qualities 
of bricks which I described in my previous 
paper. All are made equally wi ut are 
destroyed by the eso -heats to which they 
are exposed. The heat at which the bricks are 
burnt varies in the London close fire clamps 
from 5 to 20 degrees. That the close fire clamp 
is the worst system of burning bricks few can 
doubt; and it would not be so tenaciously 
adhered to around London and Manchester, but 
from the supply of ashes being so great and so 
cheap. As a proof that the system is not good, 
the at in the collieries all use kilns, . 
even where they have in their works refuse coal 
free of cost. But they cannot sell their bricks 
unless they are of ued quality : they therefore 
use the kiln with a quick dratt. 

On visiting the Teich works at Epsom a few 
weeks since, to inspect the kiln which I have 
described to you, I was quite convinced that 
my opinion was right with respect to close fire 
clamps. The bulk of tae bricks made in these 
works are burnt in the clamps, and a portion in 
the kiln. The most casual observer could not 
but be struck with the difference of the ware. 
Before I leave the subject of close fire clamps, 
I might mention that the London ashes could 
still be used by their being ground up fine 
amongst the clay; and then a very small quan- 
tity of fuel in the furnace of an improved kiln 
would burn the bricks of one uniform quality, 
and enable the waste heat to be economised for 
drying the green ware. The ashes, as they are 
now used, have their particles too large ; and 
these, on being consumed, leave the bricks full 
of cells, and less compact and solid than other 
bricks. 

The burning kilns are generally rectangular 
brick constructions, either open at the top or 
arched over, but some are circular buildings, or 
cupolas, called “ovens.” It would take a whole 
evening to describe every one, and the different 
systems adopted in each: I will, therefore, only 
briefly explain the burning of an improved 
square kiln, and of a round one. The construc- 
tion of the kilns cannot be correctly explained 
without drawings. The square kilns for large 
works, as erected by Mr. Beart, are built in 
pairs, to save one wall: they have the furnaces 
along one side, and the centre wall supports. 
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two arches of the kilns. “When they are thus 
built together, one is burning while the other is 
being discharged and filled, the cool kiln acting 
as a buttress to the burning one. The late 
Dr. Cother, of Gloucester, built a pair of 
these kilos under one arch. he bottom of 
the kiln is constructed with furnaces eve 
5 feet from centre to centre, and built wit 
fire bricks. Above the fires, and about 5 feet 
from the bars of the furnace, is the floor of 
the kiln, supported on walls running through 
the length of the kiln, about 4 inches apart, 
and in these walls are arches at each furnace, 
The walls are tied together by the lattice-work 
of the floor of the kiln, and the ends of the 
bricks, forming the open floor, are kept about 3 
inches from each other. Through these small 
holes the flame from the furnace enters the 
goods to he burnt. The height from the open 
floor to the top of the arch is about 15 feet, and 
the vertical walls are from 12 to 14 feet apart. 
Thus a large space is allowed, as they can be 
built of any desired length. ‘These kilns are 
constructed to hold from 50,000 to 200,000 
bricks each, and are capable of being burnt 
from eighteen to twenty times in a year. The 
arches of the kilns have a row of small chimneys, 
about 3 feet high and 5 feet apart, built down 
the centre, and a similar number on each side, 
through which the waste heat and gases escape, 
The first process is to fill the kiln, which is 
ealled “setting.” The bottom rows of bricks 
are kept wide apart over the floor, to allow the 
flame to enter more freely. On these are placed 
one or two rows of bricks, crossing the course 
on the floor, and about # of an inch apart. 
Every one or two courses are then crossed, so 
that the fire has to pass through a series of net- 
work, formed in the setting of 3-inch squares, 


“wicket,” is built up close with burnt bricks, 
and plastered over with loamy clay. ‘The fires 


part more backward; and, as it continues to 
rise, he proceeds with this operation until all the 
top is earthed in: he then continues the firing 
until the whole has sunk, by the contraction of 
the clay in the fire, to the desired depth. The 
fire-holes are then stopped up with mud, and 
the kiln is left to cool gradually. If the air 
were admitted too rapidly while the kiln was at 
this intense heat, it would cause bricks made 
with strong clays to fly to pieces like glass: it 
is, in fact, the process of annealing. Cooling 
too quickly also affects, in many clays, the 
colour of the bricks. 

Temporary kilns are constructed in the coun- 
try with unburnt bricks, and called clamps. In 
Staffordshire, the bricks are burnt in small 
round kilns, called ovens, whieh hold from 7,000 
to 8,000 bricks each: these are burnt from fire 
in the walls round the ovens, and the raw ware 
is set in, so as to form a flue from each fire, to 
direct the flame to the centre. These ovens 
burn very quickly, and a most intense heat can 
be obtained in them. 

I will now more fully describe a principle of 
burning which I have had in practice for the 
last six years, and which I can therefore recom- 
mend with great confidence. The great object 
in brick burning is to attain a sufficient heat to 
thoroughly burn the ware with as small a con- 
sumption of coal as possible; and with nearly 
an equal distribution of the heat over all parts, 
so that the whole of the ware, being subjected 
to the same temperature, may contract equally 
,in bulk, and be of one uniform colour through- 


‘out. The advantage is also gained of burnt 





'in much less time than in the old kilns, which, 
on an average, took a week; and the manage- 
|/ment is so simplified that any maa, even though 
‘not at all conversant with the manufacture, after 
When the kiln is filled, the entrance, called the 


he has seen one kiln burnt, will be able to 
‘manage; and the last, though not least, advan- 


tage is, that of delivering up to us the waste 


are then lighted in the several fuinaces, and for | heat at the ground level, or under the floor of 
twenty-four hours are allowed to burn very | the kiln, to be used in drying the green ware, or 
gently, but gradually increased, air being ad-' in partially burning the next kiln. 

mitted, that the draft or warm current may| Hitherto the heat has been applied by a 
drive off the steam as fast as it is formed, for | series of fire-places, or flues and openings round 
bricks cannot be ¢horough/y dried previously to |the kiln, each exposed to the influence of the 
their being stacked in the kilns. When the atmosphere; aud in boisterous weather it is 


steam ceases to flow from the top chimneys, the very difficult to keep the heat at all regular, 





fire is gradually increased, and the heated gases | 
flow with greater velocity through the ware. At 
this time the judgment of the burner is called 
into requisition, for if his furnace should become 
too hot, he may vitrify the bottom bricks, while 
those at the top of the kiln, 20 feet from the 
fire, would be quite unburnt. This he prevents 
by opening his furnace lids, and allowing a cur- 
rent of air to enter sufficient to cool his furnace, 
He then again closes the lid, in order to attain 
what heat he can safely use. These operations 
of heating and cooling are continued until, on 
looking at the top chimneys of his kiln, he sees 
that he has attained a sufficient heat. After 
this he gives the kilu a few hours more fire, but 

radually admitting more air, which begins to 
ower the temperature of the bottom part, and, 
from the increased draft, carries the heat to the 
‘arch, and thoroughly burns the top bricks, I 
have often seen these top bricks, 20 feet from 
the fires, harder burnt than those on the floor of 
the kiln, within 5 feet of the fire. After the 
burning is completed, the fire doors are shut to 

revent the kiln cooling too rapidly, aud for 
two or three days it is pouring off to waste an 
immense amount of heat, free from all im- 
purities. When the kiln is cool, the wicket is 
taken down, and the ware drawn out for use. 
‘With a good burner the bricks will all be of 
equal vality, and, if well made, will all com- 
mand the highest price, not a moiety only, asin 


clamp-burnt bricks. 


The common brick-kiln is a rectangular build- 
ing, generally open, but sometimes arched over, 
In the side walls and opposite to each other are 
built fireplaces, or holes for the insertion of the 
fuel. The furnaces are formed in the setting of 
the kiln with unburnt bricks, and above these 
the kiln is filled as above described. In these 
kkilms, from the raw ware forming the furnace, 
the flash of the flame from the fires in the walls 
too often vitrifies and destroys the nearest 
‘bricks. In the open kiln, as the fire or heat 
reaches to the top, the fireman soils or earths it 
down, which throws the draft to another 


the consequence of which is, the unequal burn- 


| ing we often see. The improvements sought b 
experimentalists have been the burning the 


goods equally, and, at the same time, more eco- 
nomically. These are obtained by the patent 
kilns, as improved by Mr. Robert Scrivener, of 
Skelton, in the Staffordshire Potteries, ‘The 
»lan is both simple and effective, and is as fol- 
oa :—A furnace is constructed in the centre 
of the kiln, much below the floor level, and so 
built that the heat can be directed to any part 
of the kiln at the pleasure of the fireman. First, 
the heat is directed up a tube in the centre to 
the top of the oven or kiln, and, as there is no 
escape allowed to take place there, it is drawn 


connection with a chimney. Thus, all the, 


caloric generated in the furnace is made use of, 
and, being central, is equally diffused through- 
out the mass; but, towards the bottom, or over 
the exit-flues, the ware would not be sufficiently 
burnt without reversing the order of firing. In 
order to meet this requirement there is a series 
of flues under the bottom, upon which the 
goods are placed, with small regulators at the 
end of each: these regulators, when drawn 
back, allow the fire to pass under the bottom, 
and to rise up among the goods which are not 
sufficiently fired, and thus the burning is com- 
pleted. By means of these regulators the heat 
may be obtained exactly the same throughout : 
there is, therefore, a greater degree of certainty 
in firing, and a senatlntbile saving of fuel, with 
the entire consumption of the smoke. From 
the fire or draft being under command, so as 
to be allowed either to ascend or descend 
through the ware during the time of burning or 
cooling, the waste calorie can be economised 
and directed through the adjoining kiln in order 
to partially burn it, or be used in drying off the 
raw wares on flues or in chambers. I have 
found the saving of fuel in these kilns over the 
common kiln, 50 per cent.; and to give an idea 
of the facility with which they can be worked, 





it is common for my men to fill the kiln, burn, 


down through the goods by the aid of fiues in | 


———————- 
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cool, and discharge it in six days, B 
time I usually allow is, to have cok kiln ot” 
burnt, and drawn in seven days. : 
To sum up the manufacture of bricks on the 
most improved system, the whole works should 
be under one roof, and only occupy a fraction of 
the space devoted to this sennieotene in the 
field. The brick manufactory may be a square 
construction, a fourth of which, across the to 
would be oc¢upied by the steam-power mills and 
machines, with an allowance for working room : 
one-half would be used for drying the ware, and 
the remaining quarter for kiln-room. clay 
should be brought into the works from the pit 
by trucks, on a light railway, of which some 
excellent ones for the purpose are manufactured 
by Mr. Crosskill, of Beverley, the celebrated 
agricultural implement maker. It should then 
be manufactured into bricks by machinery, and 
delivered to a drying-chamber, or laid on open 
flues (the latter being the cheapest in construe- 
tion), in order to be dried, the flues or chambers 
being heated by the waste heat of the burning 
kilns. As soon as the bricks are dry, they 
should be stacked in the kiln, burnt, and de- 
livered out, at the opposite end of the manufac- 
tory to that at which the raw clay entered, ready 
for use. This can be done in from eight to nine 
days from the time when the clay first entered 
the works ; being a very little more time than is 
occupied in burning alone in many districts.* 
To attempt to give the cost of manufacturing 
would only mislead. The largest item is labour, 
the cost of which varies so much between manu- 
facturing and agricultural districts. The next 
is coal or fuel for burning, which ranges from 
3s. to 20s. per ton, according to the district of 
country. Again, one clay requires a large ex- 
penditure of fuel to be used, in order to attain 
the most intense heat; while another will burn 
sufficiently hard at about 10 degrees Wedgwood. 
The consumption of coal for burning bricks 
varies with the clays, from 3 to 20 ewt. per 
1,000. 











BRIDGE FOUNDATIONS. 
ROCHESTER. 


In connection with the particulars already 
given of the mode adopted in constructing the 
foundations and piers of the new Westminster- 
bridge, some account of other systems of found- 
‘ing may be interesting. Let us first allude to 
ithe principle adopted from screw mooring, in 
| Mitchell’s screw piles, which have been used 
with success for a pier at Courtown, county 
Wexford; also for the staging for the break- 
water at Portland; for the foundations of many 
railway bridges and viaducts ; and for the Fleet- 
| wood, Maplin, and other lighthouses raised aloft 
'on slender supports from the sand. : 

Pneumatie eylinder piles have been applied 
according to two different methods. The first 
invention was due to Dr. Potts, and was adopted 
in a bridge on the Chester and Holyhead Rail- 
way. The cylinders were exhausted by a double 
air-pump, the pile sinking as the exhaustion was 
continued. A cast-iron plate was fixed on the 
heads of the piles, on which the pier was built. 
The cylinders, as first used, were 12 inches in 
diameter ; but subsequently a diameter of 5 feet, 
or even 7, feet was found advisable, This 
increase required increase of power to over- 
come the friction of the sides,—and that was 
effected by interposing another vessel, between 
the tube and the air-pump, which was first 
exhausted; when a communication bein, 
opened between the tube and_ the exhaust 
vessel, a double effect was produced,—namely, 
the excavating or yeep process as in the 
former instance, with the addition of a sudden 
blow on the head of the piles.t The failure, 
however, in this process at Rochester, led to 
the adoption of the modification of the diving- 
bell principle, by Mr. John Hughes, which we 
referred to in our notice the Rochester 
bridges,t where we alluded to an analogous 1n- 
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* The quality of bricks nds on the fineness of division of 
the wt the pty FMA of the earths and their 
thorough amalgamation, the closeness or compactness into in 
they are worked, aud, finally, the bz -ing been exposed to # su 
cient heat to render them indystructsble from exporure to any 
change of atmosphere. 

+ Minutes of the Institution of Civil Engineers, April 22, 1851, 
“Ou Foundations, Natural and Artificial,” by Mr, 8. Clegg,jan- 
M.LC.E. j 

t See anie, p. 418, 
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vention by Mr. Bush, for which he obtained 
letters-patent in 1841, and to one by. Lord 

, patented in 1830. An application 
of a similar principle appears to have been made 
in France, in the sinking of a pipe as a mine 
shaft: it is described in the “Comptes Rendus” 
of the Academy of Sciences, and in Dr. Ure’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. ‘The 
conditions to be answered by Mr. Hughes, 
were, that the cylinder pile should be kept free 
from water, until sunk 30 feet at least through 
the bottom of the river, in order that the men 
inside might excavate with ease ; that the stone 
and earth should be promptly removeable ; and 
that the pile should descend truly placed. 
When sunk, the cylinders were to be filled up 
with concrete and brickwork. 

The cylinder lengths were in 9 feet, 7 feet 

in diameter, cast with flanges, at which they 
were screwed together and made air-tight. 
The top length had a wrought-iron cover bolted 
to it, through which two cast-iron chambers 
© shaped in plan side by side, in reversed 
positions, called “air locks,” were fixed in 
the cover, partl 
it. These formed the means of passing in 
and out of the cylinder, and were provided 
with valves or doors, and air-cocks to regu- 
late the escape or the action of the compressed 
air of the pile. One valve or flap, at the top of 
the “air lock,” leading to the external atmos- 
phere, was closed when the other communica- 
tion with the cylinder was open and the “lock” 
filled with compressed air; and the valve or 
door, lower down, opening’ into the cylinder, 
when the upper valve was closed, allowed the 
workmen tc pass the materials out of the 
cylinder, or vice versé. Each “air-lock” had 
two sets of cocks, one for forming a communi- 
cation between the cylinders and the chamber, 
the other between the chamber and the atmos- 
phere. One set of cocks was designed for the 
use of men passing in and out of the cylinder, 
and secmuible from the inside: the other set 
was used in passing buckets or materials through 
the “ air-locks.” One cock between the chamber 
and the atmosphere was placed in charge of a 
man inside the cylinder, who, having closed the 
door, could let off the air and pass a bucket 
from inside to outside. Another cock, from the 
interior of the cylinder to the chamber, was 
worked by a man outside, who, on closing the 
flap, could fill the chamber with air, and pass a 
bucket from outside to inside. The principle is 
similar to that of canal locks. 

The compressed air was supplied to the cylin- 
der piles from a double-barrelled pump, worked 
by a steam-engine. The pile was weighted down 
to cause its descent, and was pitched with 
studied accuracy horizontally and vertically. 
The length of cylinder fitted with the air-locks 
had to be removed when a fresh length was 
added,—the water of course filling the pile each 
time,—from which, however, it could be again 
ejected by a few strokes of the pump. 

At first, when the system was set in operation, 
the water was forced out at the foot of the pile ; 
but this plan being found objectionable, a syphon 
pipe was added, descending inside to the bottom 
of the cylinder. Other minor contrivances were 
applied, which we need not describe. Some of 

€ cylinders, as we stated, were carried down 
40 feet. 

Since the foregoing account was written, we 
have observed that Mr. Edward Cresy, in his 
recently published Supplement to his “ Ency- 
clopeedia of Architecture,” has given an account 
of the foundations of Rochester-bridge, with 
illustrations. This Supplement, we may say, 
appears to be a valuable work of reference as to 
many improvements dating subsequent to the 
publication of the first edition of the Eneyelo- 

To it, however, we must give attention 
at a future opportunity. 

In 1853, Mr. Hughes patented a modification 
of the method used at Rochester, which appears 
to deserve some attention at thisjuncture. The 
invention, which is for “ improvements in build- 
ing or forming structures under water or below 
the surface of the ground,” contemplated the use 
of a hollow vessel, or “shoe,” upon which the 
cylinder was to be raised, the structure being 
built around and externally to it,—the “shoe” 

and forming part of the foundation. 
Where required, the “ shoe” can be floated on the 





above and partly below; 


| water by aid of adeck, or floor, and the cylinder 
raised as before. Exhaustion, or compression 
of air to the cylinder, are applied as. nece ; 
and many modifications and combinations. of the 
invention will readily occur. 

In the course of the inquiry, which we have 
endeavoured to open, into recent inventions for 
founding and building piers, we think it will 
have appeared that there is no reason to assume 
that coffer-dams—involving great expense, loss 
of time, serious obstruction to the water-way, 
and injury to river-banks—are inevitably re- 
quired in the Thames bridges. We have noticed 
several old and new inventions, each possessing 
some merits, and each certainly not free from 
defects. Would it not be possible to make fresh 
combinations from such appliances, and to 
remedy the defects of one invention, by enlisting, 
further than has been done, the special advan- 
tages of another ? If, for the timber-bearing piles 
of the new Westminster-bridge system, cylinder 
piles deeply founded and cased in concrete were 
substituted, the pier could hardly be inferior to 
the supposed strength of London-bridge, and 
might be free from some objections which we 
apprehend there are at Rochester. 








THE LATE M&. THOMAS HOPPER, 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. Hoprer was, we believe, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age: Few men have passed 
a more active or energetic life than his, or 
have been more extensively engaged in im- 
portant architectural works; and this will be 
considered more remarkable by some when it is 
inentioned that Mr. Hopper did not receive 
what is commonly called an architectural edu- 
cation. His father was a measuring surveyor, 
clever and prominent in his business, but of 
intemperate habits: his son’s first years of 
active life were spent in assisting, or rather 
carrying on, his father’s business; and these 
responsibilities dated from the early age of 
eighteen. 

It chanced that, while engaged in this pursuit, 
he went to Craven Cottage, Wandsworth, then 
in course of erection by Walsh Porter, the 
“arbiter elegantiarum” of that day, and the 
guide of the Prince Regent in all matters of art 
and taste. Mr. Porter was struck with the 
ability of the young man, perceived his talents, 
and became his patron. 

Hopper’s first. work was the enlargement and 
decoration of Craven Cottage, a good specimen 
of the cottage ornée style, which has since 
become fashionable; and from this period his 
career as an architect may be dated. He was 
introduced to the Prince Regent, and erected 
for him the conservatory and other works at 
Carlton House. His next noticeable work was 
Slane Castle, in Ireland, for the Marquis of 
Conyngham; and from that time his engage- 
ments in the erection or alteration of private 
mansions in all parts of the country became 
very numerous and incessant. 

We have not a list. of these commissions, but 
among them may be more especially named 
Penrhyn Castle, at Bangor, in North Wales, a 
work whereon vast sums were expended, and 
upon which his claims to the possession of high 
qualifications for his art would best rest; Mar- 
gam, in South Wales, «noble mansion in the en- 
riched Tudor style; Dunkeld, in Scotland, for 
the late Duke of Atholl, prematurely stopped, 
but laid out on a very comprehensive plan, and 
intended to be completed in a style of princely 
magnificence; Leigh Court, near Bristol, a 
classic house for the late Mr. Miles; Llanover 
Court, in Monmouthshire, for Sir Benjamin 
Hall ; and Gosford Castle, in Armagh. 

For alterations on an extensive scale we may 
mention Stansted Park, near Havant, Hants; 
Alton Towers; Stoneham Park, near South- 
ampton; Rood Ashton, near Trowbridge; 
Easton, near Dunmow; Kimmel Park, near 
St. Asaph, for Lord Dinorbin; Amesbury 
Park, near Salisbury; and “ey others of less 
pretension. He erected several gaols on the 
system formerly adopted both in Essex and 
elsewhere, and more recently the extensive 
works required for the conversion of the Essex 
County Gaol at Springfield to the cellular 
system, involving an outlay of above 40,000/. 
He was also the architect of Arthur’s Clab 








House, in St. James’s-street; the Atlas Fire 
Office, in Cheapside ; and the Legal and General 
Life Office, in Fleet-street.. For about, forty 

ears he held the office of County Surveyor of 
| and that of Surveyor to the Atlas. Fire 
Office. 

He has died in a good old age;, and though 
he cannot be pointed to as an example of what. 
is now required in an architect, yet we may 
profitably emulate his great activity and con~ 
stant perseverance. In his best days his flow 
of spirits was exuberant ; his powers of con- 
versation remarkable; his memory most tena~ 
cious. He never drank anything stronger than 
water, aud could bear a marvellous amount of 
fatigue. Towards the close of his professional, 
career, he designed St. Mary’s Hospital, Pad- 
dington, and unwisely consented to superintend: 
its erection gratuitously: such services are 
never very highly valued, and the engagement. 
throughout occasioned Mr. H. considerable 
vexation. Of his most recent pupils, Mr. F. J. 
Francis (to whom we are indebted for informa- 
tion), and Mr. Burn, who has latterly had 
charge of Mr. Hopper’s business, have made 
themselves best known. 

He was a competitor for the General Post 
Office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and he subse- 
quently published his design, which he always 
maintained had been adopted in the existing 
structure. There were on that occasion nearly 
100 designs submitted by 89 persons, but om 
examination it was found that not one was 
adapted for the business of the office; and Sir 
R. Smirke, who had not been a competitor, was 
ultimately commissioned to erect the building. 

Mr. Hopper also, at great expense, published 
in folio his plans for New Houses of Parlia~ 
ment. 

On the whole, we cannot but feel that, by his 
death, a man of mark and power has been taken 
from amongst us. 








HOUSE ADORKNMENT. 


To Girtin and Turner we are mainly indebted 
for the improvement in water-colour painting 
which has become now such an important agent 
in the decoration of English dwellings. The 
drawings by Girtin, most of those by Clennell, 
and the early water-colour pictures by Turner, 
are remarkable for a broad simplicity of grey 
colour, and have the appearance of having been 
washed in, to a considerable extent, with Indian 
ink, and the lights tinted on with warm colours. 
upon the lights and shadows already modelled 
with the Indian ink. These early drawings form 
a striking contrast with the glow, strength, and 
purity of colour to be found in the later works 
of Turner, and the water-colour painters of the 
present day. 

With proper management of the hanging and 
papering, nothing can be more elegant in a 
modern house than a well-selected collection of 
water-colour drawings. It does not answer, 
however, to mix them with prints, or with oil 
pictures, for one style of art, to a very great 
extent, destroys the effect of the other. 

There is at present not so much of the deco- 
rative work of our dwellings left as in the olden 
time for the ladies to exert their ingenuity upon,. 
but even that little might be somewhat better 
done. The patterns of the wrought covers of 
chairs and footstools are often of anything but 
good design. Instead of adopting ake the 
forms now so much in use, how much better it 
would be to adapt some of the scroll-work on 
our Gothic tombs and structures to this purpose.. 
What, for instance, can be more elezant than 
some of the ivy, hawthorn, and other leaves on 
the tombs of the kings and queens in West- 
minster Abbey. These forms, and many of the 
Gothic diapers, would, if properly used, and 
wrought in appropriate, rich colours, m 
avery great improvement in the needle-work 
decoration of the furniture of the present time. 

The large old-fashioned sereens which in 
former days were not only very ornamental, but 
also very useful and comfortable, often possessed 
much artistic merit. Some were of carved 
ivory, inlaid with light blue silk, silver, scarlet, 
black, &c.; some of embossed leather, others of 
tapestry work. The smaller kind of fire-screens 
might be made to afford an opportunity for 
artistic display. 
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In the great Exhibition of 1851, the collec- 
tion of English and other carpets suggested 
several ideas for the improvement of this im- 
portant manufacture at home. Those who 
carefully examined this portion of the Exhibi- 
tion, while they were gratified at the skill shown 
by the English, were at the same time asto- 
nished at the richness and harmony produced 
in the carpets of Turkey and Persia. In the 
furnishing of a house, the choosing of the car- 
pets is of more consequence than is generally 
supposed. In a room in which gorgeous pic- 
tures, by Titian, Rubens, and such artists are 
hung, and the fittings are of corresponding 
taste, the carpet will admit of a good deal of 
colour; but the carpet ought always to be a 
secondary consideration, and in no instance in- 
trude upon the eye. It is, perhaps, a good 
sign of the proper balance of the interior deco- 
ration of a house, if in passing through it you 
are not led to observe what the carpets are. 








GEOMETRICAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CONIC SECTIONS. 


Hyprerpora.* 


Tu hyperbola has lately acquired an import- 
ance in the eyes of students of Greek architec- 
ture by the publication of Mr. Penrose’s work 
on the “Principles of Athenian Architecture,” 
wherein he demonstrates that this is the curve 
which the Greeks adopted for the outline of 
their columns, and also of several of their mould- 
ings. We therefore proceed to show how the 
knowledge of its properties will enable the archi- 
tect to employ the hyperbola to form the entasis 
of his columns, instead of giving them the 
barrel-shape which we see in such columns as 
the Duke of York’s monument. 
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Let AP N, Apa (fig. 1), be two hyperbolas 
having a common centre C, and a common 
vertex A, but having asymptotes, CB, C4, 
inclined at different angles to the axis C A. 
Draw the vertical line ASB; then, if we draw 





‘any ordinate Mz WN, it is a property of the 


curves that Mn : MN=A46: AB; so also 
Ky: KP=Ad: AB; therefore the horizontal 


‘lines PL, p J, are equal. 


Mr. Penrose has made use of this property to 
show how a ae may be made at full size 
for the entasis of a column of the Parthenon, 
which method we now proceed to explain. 


Let the semi-axis C A represent one foot, and 
take CS: CA in the ratio of, say 4 : 3, and 
make C4 =CS§, S being the focus of the given 
smaller hyperbola, by means of which the larger 
hyperbola is to be drawn. Take CB as the 
asymptote of the larger hyperbola, a part of 
which is to form the required entasis. We sup- 
pose that the column is to start from the pave- 
ment at P, and that P L represents the semi- 
diminution of the column; P and N will be 
found from p and x by means of the before- 
mentioned property. Draw the chords p 2, 

N. ‘Then, if we form a templet of the proper 
length of the column, and draw on it the line 


* See p. 345, ante, 
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PN, and divide PN ‘ond m into an equal/horizontals H TE, 4¢e; then by the abore 


number of parts, we can re 
re of the required curve as we please. For, 
et Ton PN correspond to ¢ on pz; draw the 


y obtain as many| property ET must equal e¢; and ¢ being a 


— on smaller curve, E be a point on 
rger curve ; and so for any number of points, 
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To draw a tangent at any ‘point P (fig. 2) of 
an hyperbola, we proceed os :—From the 
foci 4 and § draw H P and S P, on H P take 
PV = PS, join S V and bisect S V in Y, then 
PY is tangent at P. If we draw a circle on 
the axis A a, for its diameter, and C its centre, 
the point Y will be found to be on this circle. 
For, join C Y, sinceeS Y=V Y, and HCO=> 
S C, therefore C Y equals half H V (Euclid, 
book 6), equals half the axis Aa, or CY=CA 
(Since HV =A a, see last art.). Also, since 
VP=PS, and VY=SY; therefore, SY is 
perpeneenee to the tangent PY. Therefore 
we have this property, the perpendicular from 
the focus upon the tangent meets it in the circle 
drawn upon the major axis. 

It also follows that the tangent bisects the 
external angle H PS; therefore if we produce 
H P to R, and draw the normal P G or perpen- 
dicular on the tangent at P, then P G bisects 
the internal — SPR, or, angle SPG= 
angle R PG. Hence it follows from the pro- 

erty of light that if a ray from S falls ona 

yperbolic reflector, it will be reflected as if it 
had come from the further focus H. Compare 
this with a similar property in the Ellipse (page 
141, ante). 

To find where the tangent from any point T 
(fig. 2) on the axis meets the curve, jind CN a 
third proportional to CT and CA, as in the 
case of the Ellipse (page 106, an¢e), draw the 
vertical N P to meet the curve at P, then TP 
is the required tangent. E. W. Tarn, M.A. 








DESIGN AND SYMBOLISM. 


Tue view lately taken respecting non-pro- 
gression in taste, cannot be considered satisfac- 
tory. It is supposed that we are at present in 
a torpid state, principally encumbered with 
symbolical decoration, which cannot be shaken 
off without difficulty. There are hints concern- 
ing this period, as if the present were the shade 
and the future were to be the sunny side of the 
beautiful, and that an equatorial line were to 
divide it into two hemispheres; but before the 
conclusion of every such essay, the reader 
becomes convinced that the rise and fall of 
styles are nothing more than transitional archi- 
tecture. 

Jn point of design, for many years great 
exertions have been made to get up a new 
style-—one that may be considered perfectly 
original, and still rank amongst the classic 
elegancies. Lately, nothing is heard thereof ; 
and the consequence of its failure is, that 
draughtsmen are still confined to their books of 
proportions, and must reduce existing forms, 
with certain modifications, to the subjects on 
which they are engaged. They must consult 
libraries, and find, amongst the engravings of 
masterpieces, matter which, when cokacier and 
arranged, may be suitable for modern purposes. 
Thus, the spirit having departed from the stones 
of temples and amphitheatres, the designs may 
be ingeniously — to palatial warehouses 
and other civil edifices, without causing any 
degree of suspicion; and it follows that ks 
written on design and architecture, when they 
embrace what has been built, existing wholly 
or in ruins, remain works of reference, and are 
likely to continue so, until the expected change 
has arrived at some practical degree of opera- 





tion, 


The present state of art is nothing more than 
a reflex of the past, no matter how styles have 
changed, or when they were introduced. The 
rarest modern novelty will be found, on 
research, to have its origin in some great idea 
written, sculptured, or built, some centuries 
ago. Its revivification in another shape, or for 
another purpose, does not render the desi 


materials in erecting different buildings. When 
art requires aid to carry out something unpre- 
cedented, she naturally looks back to what was 
or would have been done, under similar circum- 
stances, by the early architects. In their works 
she points out to the designer the various 
— of building, from mere reality to embel- 
ishment in pseudo-material, and from ordi 
decoration to symbolism ; and it depends on his 
own resources to adopt what will fully realize 
the purport of his imagination. 
_ When we speak of a creative talent in con- 
junction with architecture, something more is 
meant than bricks, stone, iron, and glass; 
something superior to mere reality. This is to 
the architect what genius is to the poet: intui- 
tively there is no distinction. The one uses 
onderous materials, the other mental; and 
oth kinds are taken up in a rough state from 
the world. They see mankind using this matter 
and this thought, in the ordinary way of living, 
whereas they give them a different meaning, 
shape, and order, so rendering them beautif 
The architect, in particular, may depart from 
beaten paths to cause admiration; still his 
works must be subservient to the usages of 
only As improvement progressed, art re- 
quired decoration, and genius gave her that 
adornment from one of the sublime works of 
creation,—foliage; but if nothing more than 
natural necessity animated mankind, we should 
still behold shapeless masses, or plain geome- 
tric piles, without reference to purpcrt. 
Decoration may be called by some an obstacle 
in the progress of legitimate architecture. Per- 
haps it has been when introduced with profu- 
sion; but it necessarily becomes the business 
of an artist to relieve his work with embellish- 
ment, tributary to the genius of his edifice; 
and if this be done with taste, he fulfils what 
talent requires on his part. At the present 
day an artist cannot enter into the general im- 
provement without being figurative; and, in 
order to be original, he must combine natural 
and artificial existence. : 
Reality, indeed, must be the basis of design ; 
but that reality would be dead walls or loop- 
holes, unaided by symbolism. What now would 
be the state of the original Pointed style, were 
it not improved, extended, and exalted by those 
who saw nature with science? The different 
excrescences which shoot out from church and 
monastery, the construction of a medieval 
building, the spire pointing upwards, are all 
simply architectural now, but not the less 
pabationl of certain great truths; that is to 
say, there was some centre for this style of 
architecture. Such sublime unity of expression 
could not have been produced, unless the arehi- 
tects inwardly felt what they outwardly showed 
in their works. 
To the eye of an artist, there is not a more 
beautiful object than a figurative female bust ; 
but the simplest subjects may be made the 





sport of poetical fancy. It is difficult to con- 


less pleasing, 0 more than using the same 
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vince men in general that such can be done, or 
that poetry may enter into the most rough and 
arduous occupation. In architecture, poetical 
licence becomes symbolism; and by it, can an 
artist, at any time, beautify a or render it 
monstrous, in accordance with the bearing of 
his design. He cannot be at a loss for varieties 
or truthfal sition, when his conception of the 
jdeal is in harmony with the purport of the 
building; and even then he may symbolize 
Lemon or do as Hackett, the assistant archi- 
tect of Batalha, who is seated on a lofty projec- 
tion, looking down on the lofty works he super- 
intended. 
When the outward forms of buildings became 
ical, it is not surprising that everything 
sa followed in due course. The desks, 
tables, altars, fonts, and all other ecclesiastical 
and civil appendages were moulded and fashioned 
similarly. The Pointed style of chureh archi- 
tecture could not long have remained in its rude 
state, when so many illustrious personages con- 
tributed to render it perfect. Almost all indi- 
viduals, in those times, appeared zealous to 
make church edifices eminent ; some, perhaps, 
induced by private motives, but the many with 
exquisite feelings of sya It is but a 
natural conclusion, that symbolism should be 
the result of this sincere devotion—the service 
of religion unalloyed with worldliness, as much 
as it could be practicable. And we are well 
aware, that where matter-of-fact sculpture and 
figures would offend the eye, and turn divine 
worship into ridicule, the same may be raised 
for contemplation before the mind, beautifully 
in figurative outlines. 

— and church building was the sphere 
in which architecture first arose, long, naked, 
and detached stones, and ultimately arrived at 
perfection; and from it proceeded all other 
varieties of construction. In the transition, no 


‘ doubt, it was accompanied with those symbolical 


ornaments, long before fixed as classical, and 
considered inseparable from the composition. 
The medieval structures communicated their 
influence to military and civil affairs, and castles, 
mansions, and farmhouses were built and deco- 
rated in accordance with the spirit of the age. 
Hf, independent of their originality, time ren- 
dered these buildings venerable, and even 
coerced the mind to admiration, that is no 
reason why they should be copied servilely, at 
the present day, when the same field is open to 
the studious and persevering, and decoration 
may be greatly diversified, in harmony with the 
purpose for which an edifice is intended. But, 
to carry this argument to an extreme, let those 
who desire to cast off the figurative, imagine 
such a building as Salisbury Cathedral stripped 
of all its ornamentation, tracery, spire, and 
everything but what is absolutely necessary, 
after the plainest manner, for public worship : 
let them imagine this, and even the cruciform 
plan changed to quadrangular; and their feel- 
soon convince them that there is some- 
thing more than decoration and show in the 
medieval church. They may not deny that 
religion, in those days, suitably arranged her- 
self in external forms. They may probably 
Fim gp de design and imagery are iden- 
tical, and that symbolism is the soul of archi- 
tecture. Francis SULLIVAN. 








THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tae annual meeting of this association took 
place on 18th ult. at Welchpool. The days of 
Thane. were Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, in the week beginning 
with the 17th ult. 
Monday the business of the association 
commenced by the members holding their pre- 
lary meeting in the evening. "he public 
meeting was held at half-past eight. The 
attendance included the Earl of Powis, Arch- 
ns tro baler and =a other 
‘symen and other gentlemen, with several 
im Lord Powis presided. Lord Dynvor, 
‘ Aces president, was absent owing to illness 
in his family. After an address was delivered 
Powis to the meeting, the annual re- 
a read, and unanimously approved of. 
outs a H. L. Jones then gave a sketch of the 
ilia of Montgomeryshire, including Offa’s 





Dyke, for the preservation of a portion of which 
archeologists were indebted to their president, 
Lord Powis. 

On Tuesday the members of the association 
had arranged to make an excursion to Breidden, 
Buttington Church, Crew-green, and Llandrinio 
Church, returning through Guilsfield. The 
weather, however, was unfavourable, and the 
members therefore disposed of themselves as 
best they could until the evening meeting, when 
the attendance was much more numerous than 
on the preceding evening. The Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell then read an able and interesting paper 
on “ The Ancient Stones of Brit‘any,” especially 
those of Loc-Maria-Ker, near Carnac, which had 
been somewhat overshadowed by their more 
celebrated companions at Carnac. After some 
discussion on the subject of this paper, Arch- 
deacon Williams read a learned paper on 
Ancient Celtic Coins.” The Museum proved 
to be a chief point of attraction to the archeo- 
logists on Tuesday. The objects were arranged 
in the Grand Jury Room, at the Town-hall, and 
embraced not only a great number of local in- 
terest, but others, the associations of which were 
not confined to the Principality. 

On Wednesday, the members of the Associa- 
tion visited the antiquities of the town of 
Welchpool, including the church, with its chan- 
cel of fourteenth century, &c. They were after- 
wards received at Powis Castle by the presi- 
dent. Here they inspected the bibliographical 
treasures of the earl’s library, the numerous 
historical portraits of the gallery, the architec- 
tural details of the castle, the terraces and 
hanging gardens, &c. A cold collation was 
served in the long ball-room. At the 6 ok 
meeting, which was fully attended, Mr. J. H. 
Parker, F.S.A. Oxford, gave an account of the 
chief architectural features of Powis Castle, and 
7 the absence of any visible remains 
older than the period of Henry VIII. by ob- 
serving that the edifice had A Ms been in- 
habited, and modified in every century to suit 
the wants of its noble occupants. The Earl of 
Powis added some remarks in explanation of 
Mr. J. H. Parker’s description. Mr. T. O. 
Morgan then read a paper on the Marches of 
Wales, and on the division of Wales into coun- 
ties, temp. Henry VIII. This gave rise to an 
animated discussion, in course of which the 
president spoke at much length about the Salo- 
pian Marches, giving the members some valu- 
able information. The Rev. D. Davies followed 
with a paper on the Roman remains of the 
station of Caer Sws, between Newtown and 
Llanidloes, tending to show that this was the 
actual site of Mediolanum, which had been much 
disputed. 

On Thursday, an excursion was made to the 
Roman camp of Clawdd Coch, in the meadows, 
near the junction of the Vyrnwy and Tanat, and 
thence to Llanyblodwell, where the party were 
entertained by the vicar, the Rev. J the arker, 
and inspected his collection of antiquarian 
drawings, &c. They then visited the church of 
Llansantffraid and that of Meifod. At the 
evening meeting, which was attended only by 
sabecpiiing members, the annual votes of money, 
the appointments of officers, and the recommen- 
dations of the general committee were con- 
sidered and passed. A considerable number of 
new members were admitted, and the treasurer’s 
accounts showed a balance in favour of the 
Association of more than 25 per cent. on the 
annual income, after all expenses had been paid. 
Archdeacon Williams then continued the read- 
ing of his paper on ancient Celtic coins, and a 
discussion followed. 

On Friday, an excursion was made to Offa’s 
Dyke and Montgomery. The members were 
conducted by the Earl of Powis over the castle 
(temp. Henry III.), few walls of which remain, 
though the lines of works are all distinct. The 

resident then took them to the summit of the 
Pridd Faldwin, a large British camp on the hill 
westward of the castle. After hearing a lecture 
in the church, on its architecture, by Mr. 
R. K. Penson, the members followed the Earl 
of Powis to his ancient house in Lymore-park, 
close to the town, a black and white wood- 
work edifice of the Elizabethan era. Here his 
lordship again entertained them with a sump- 
tuous cold collation; and then took them to 
see Offa’s Dyke, in the park, as being the place 





where it would be found most perfect. On 
arriving at the spot, as the Zimes report re- 
mana, lordship’s astonishment and chagrin 
may be coneeived at finding a gang of labourers 
busily engaged in destroying it, by the order of 
his own farm-bailiff ! The association then pro- 
ceeded to an Early British castle near the town, 
and so to the Gaer, a large Roman camp near 
the Severn, on their return to Welchpool. At 
the evening meeting, which was the concluding 
one, and where every seat was occupied, the Rev. 
Rowland Williams read a paper on the position 
assumed by the early Welsh Church towards 
the Saxons. The Rev. H. H. Knight then gave 
an account of the owners of Powis Castle from 
the earliest period to recent times; and Mr. 
Longueville Jones followed with a ps on the 
towns built in Wales by Edward I. compared 
with those erected in Aquitaine and Guienne 
by the same monarch—a subject already treated 
by him in the Annales Archéologiques. The 
usual votes of thanks were then given and 
acknowledged, and the meeting finally broke up. 

Although the weather was unpropitious dur- — 
ing the greater portion of the week, the pro- 
ceedings of the association did not seem to flag, 
and the value of the papers has tended to 
make the Welchpool meeting one of considerable 
archeological interest. 








LONDON ANTIQUITIES IN BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


Tose who look in to that comparatively 
desert space in the British Museum, called the 
British and Medieval department, will find that 
one of the — cases has been filled with a 
part of the valuable collection of antiquities 
which have been chiefly gathered from the 
Thames and London, after years of patient care, 
by Mr. C. Roach Smith. 

The matters at present exposed to public 
view are but a tithe of the ancient remains of 
Old London, which have, by the efforts of the 
press, and the exertions of a number of indi- 
viduals, become national property : it is, how- 
ever, pleasant to look over them. 

There are flint arrow-heads, spear-heads, 
knives and weapons of stone, found in the bed 
of Father Thames, at Whitefriars, Parliament- 
street, the Port of London, &c. 

Bronze weapons of Roman date, from 
Thames Ditton, Whitehall, and other familiar 
places. Some of the swords are in good preser- 
vation ; and even after the lapse of so many 
centuries, the scabbards are in part left. 

There are Roman fibule, some beautifully in- 
laid rings, &c. ; some of these from Botolph-lane, 
dug up in 1846. There are also lockets, amulets, 
beads, and other articles of female decoration ; 
Roman keys, from the corner of Moorgate; 
lamps, little hand-bells, spoons, &c. from the 
London Docks. 

The specimens of glass of various colours are 
well worthy of notice: the deep rich tints, of 
blue and yor are particularly rich. The 
castings of heads, of fine design, in delicately 
coloured glass, have quite a gem-likeappearance : 
some of these beautiful objects arefrom Clement’s- 
lane, and other parts of the City. There are 
some fragments of old armour from East 
Smithfield ; bronze Celts, and other similar 
matters, found off the Temple in 1831; Roman 
and Saxon swords, found off the Temple; 
small altars; combs, of different width of 
teeth; Saxon crosses, and other objects of 
the greatest use, in illustrating the history and 
manners of ancient London. 

Passing from the cabinet which contains the 
fragments slightly referred to above, and glane- 
ing at a few of the most interesting objects 
contained in this scantily filled department, it 
is to be regretted that so many objects, some 
of them of great value, are left without any 
written description: the consequence is, that 
persons of even good general information are 
puzzled to make out what they are, and fail to 
derive that amount of benefit from the sight of 
these objects which would otherwise result. To 
the great masses who visit the Museum, this 
want of lettered description has still a worse 
effect, for they pass by things of rare interest 
without giving them a glance. There are here 
some articles of art manufacture of very chaste 
design, and of fine workmanship ; amongst them 
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# blood-stone cup motnted in gold, a flask of 
is laguli of the sixteenth century, and some 
on 6f rock erystal, richly carved, from the 
Soane collection: there iy an engraved erystal 
With the following inscription :—“ Engraved 
Crystal, representing the history of Susanna’ 
the’ Elders: it was mdde by order of 
hian, king of France, A.D. 954—986, and 
fotmerly belongéd to the Abbey of Vasor, on 
the’ Meuse.’ In this instance the relic is well 
des¢tibed, atid it would be a great benefit if the 
busts of Roman emperors, and the thousand 
other objects of value and interest contained in 
the British Musetm, were described in a 
popular mannér, and at some length: the place 
would then be like an instructive and useful 
bobk: to all who chosé to walk througli it. 
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LODGINGS IN LONDON. 

We have had submitted to us a ease of such 
frequent occurrence, and which presses so 
hardly on a large part of a most valuable and 
industrious class of the community, that 
although it may appear somewhat like a repe- 
tition of former arguments uséd on the subject 
dwellings for the working classes of the 
metropolis and other large towns, we give the 
particulars as they have come to hand. 

“ You know how inadequate and inconvenient 
the arrangement of the houses is in London, 
which ate available for the use of persons who 
are provided with, sdy hdlf-a-dozen children, 
atid a limited income: there are several thou- 
sands in this great place who are either so 
eir¢éumstanced that they cannot get possession, 
er. who would not wish to ineur the risk of 
taking a house saddled with tafes and taxes, 
which are constantly becoming due. Many an 
honest, hard-working man has brought himself 
to ruin and beggary by speculating in the taking 
of a house larger than he requires for his own 
use, in the hope of letting off the extraneous 
part to cover the extra expense. ‘The spare 
places have perhaps been for a long time without 
oecupation, and the trouble with bad-paying 
tenants leads often to the ineurrence of debts, 
which are a drag daring life, and have often been 
the means of causing executions, which have 
left families without either furniture or a 
permanent cover for their heads. 

There are also others who are equally sufferers 
by the present arrangement of the great mass 
of the wellings provided for the poorer classes : 
E mean those who, in order to manage their 
income and expenditure without risk, engage 
part of a house, and put up with the troubles 
f that rather than get into arrears: in this, 
owever, there is but little safety in too many 
nstances. In my own case at present, I have 
ad part of a house for some time, and regularly 
éach week paid my rent: ano*her person has, 
I believe, done the same. The party, how- 
ever, who rents the house from the landlord, 
has not paid rent, as I learn, for half a 
year, and the arrears of taxes were left to 
atnount to 5/. I got information of this, and 
by paying some charges over and above my rent, 

was glad to move away almost like a thief in 
the dusk, in order to save the articles which 
are 80 necessary to my family. On discovering 
that I was acquainted with the circumstance, 
the person who rented the house soon moved 
off, and left the landlord not only minus his 
tent, but also to pay the amount of taxes above 
mentioned, and probably, in addition, to make 
some arrangement in order to get possession of 
the place. 

It is only those who have experienced the 
difficulty, that can form an idea of the trouble 
there is of getting quarters when the number 
of children is large, and the sum of money 
which can be spared for rent is not more than 
six shillings or so per week; and yet it is the 

iidren of those with limited means who re- 
quire, more than others, comfort and arrange- 
ment in their dwellings. I submit to you, sir, 

t the houses Which ate at the service of the 

§ bulk of the married workmen in London 
a trouble both to landlords and tenants: 
ead of the houses being arranged in the 


‘to defray the cost of another. 


be safe; and where the oecupier would have the 
‘comfortable feeling that when his rent was paid 
‘he would not need to fear the visits of the bailiff 
from the landlord, or a messenger from her 
| Majesty for overdue taxes. 

| ¥ could tell you various instances where 
decent people with families of ehildren have 
had all their possessions taken away under t 
circumstances I have above atiewpted to de- 
scribe, although they have had the weekly re- 
‘eeipt for rent in their hands; and I am sure 
ithat he who will show that houses fit for the 
means of the working man can be made at 
a fait profit to the speculator, would confer a 
benefit on the community which it is diffieult 
| sufficiently to estimate.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

| Warlingham.—The small and interesting 
church of Warlingham is: about to be restored 
and enlarged, by the addition of a north aisle 
and vestry, together with new benches, roof, 
&c. under the direction of Mr. Withers, of 
London. 


Greenhithe—On Thursday in last week the 
Bishop ot Rochester consecrated the new 
church of St. Mary the Virgin, Greenhithe. 
All the seats in the church, which will a¢com- 
modate about 500 persons, are open, and there 
ate no galleries. The floor of the nave and 
chancel is paved with tiles which are coloured 
black, red, and buff, and laid in patterns. The 
cost of the edifice is about 3,000/.; of which 
500/. have yet to be raised. 

Salisbury —The Chapter-house of Salisbury 
Cathedral has been recently restored, but to 
complete it eight stained glass windows are 
requisite. Some ladies have agreed to raise the 
necessary fund—215/.—for putting in one of 
the windows, and Mr. G; W. Digby has agreed 
Her Majesty 
has fransmitted a donation of 100/. towards the 


restoration of the Chapter-house. 


Llandudno.—Oii 15th-ult. the foundation- 
stone of an Independent chapel was laid in this 
rapidly-in¢reasing town. The biilding is to be 
erected in the Decorated style of architecture, 
on a site in Tudno-street. The plan consists of 
a parallelogram 70 feet long by 33 feet 6 inches 
broad. A large doorway is provided in the 
front, which etiters into a vestibule divided by 
an ornainental screen from the chapel. Entrance 
is obtained into two aisles, each 3 feet wide. 
These aisles run the whole length of the chapel, 
with ranges of pewing on each side. The total 
accommodation is for 500 persons. At the end 
of the chapel is the pulpit, placed in the centre, 
with a table in front for the celebration of the 
communion. Behind this is an arch, trans- 
mitting light from a triangular tracery window 
at the buck of the recess, which is 6 feet wide 
and 21 feet long; and a second ornamental 
screen, with doors leading to a staircase, and 
conducting to a basement floor, in which is a 
school, with six windows on each side, and 
adapted for lectures and public meetings. 
Public and private vestries are also attached. 
The length of the chapel is divided into six 
by buttresses, between which are one-light 
windows to light the chapel, and two-light 
windows for the schools under. Thé whole is 
coveted with a high-pitched roof. The gable of 
the principal front is filled up by two single- 
light windows, filled with tracery, with a cit- 
cular window above the whole. The building is 
to be erected with stotie from the neighbout- 
hood, with Stourton Hill stone dressings. The 
architect is Mr. Joseph James, of London, and 
the contractor is Mr. Yates, of Liverpool. 


W olverhampton.—St. John’s Church, Wolver- 
hampton, which was rapidly falling into decay 
has been under peparetios and alteration, and 
being nearly completed, the edifice was to be 
re-opened on Sunday last. The architects to 
whom the direction of the works has been 
entrusted are Messrs. Bidlake and Lovatt ; and 
the contractors are Messrs. Higham and Mr. 
Tottey. The windows have been taken out and 
new leaded : new steps have been placed at the 





manner they now are, is it not possible to pro- 

ide sets of rooms Which inight be let at from 5s. | 
or,6s, to 7s. a week, in which the bedding and | 
other household matters of the tenement would ' 


north, south, and west end doorways Mg Bg 


inted; the churchyard-wall re 
oben x-conductor fixed. tn the. intettot, the 


ceilings have been coloured and the walls painted, 
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the oak-work varnished, the capitals of the 


illars, the: chancel, the. altar-piece, and { 

vaio decorated, and the mouldings in i 
chancel gilded, —_ ; 
| Sutton Coldfiald.The foundation-store. of 


the church of St. Michael the Arch é 
Boldmere, near Oscott, will be sid on antl at 


he | by the Countess of Dartmouth. The church 


will be .erected by 1] 
from the designs of Mr. J. F.. Wadmore, 
‘London. The Decorated is the period ch 
for the style; and ultimately the edifice y 
consist of nave, chaneel, aisles, tower, and spire; 
but at present only the nave, chancel, and tower 
are to be erected, the aisles and spire bei 
omitted, the former until the accommodation is 
required, and the latter from want of funds. The 
inaterial to be employed is Rushall stone, and 
for the roof and other interior fittings stained 
fir. The seats will all be open, and om 


Mr. Highway, of 


portion free. The atchitect gives a stone pulpit 
and an oak lectern. It is intended to erect a 
parsonage-housé near the church, and hoth 
edifices are expected to be finished by the 29th 
of September next, in order to allow the church 
to be consecrated on St. Michael’s-day. Schools 
for boys and infants are already provided and 
maintained by the corporation of Sutton Cold- 
field. The site for the church is given by the 
Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, rector of Sutton, who 
also furnishes an endowment amounting to about 
160/. per annum. The funds for the erectionof 
the building are deficient by about 800/. 

Heanor.—Messrs.C. and A. Gibbs, of London, 
have executed a stained-glass window, contains 
ing subjects from the life of our Lord, for 
Heanor Church, near Belper Derby. The widow 
is a monument to the late Mr. Joseph Barrow 
and his family. It has been erected by the Rev. 
Joseph Wolley and family, relatives of the 
deceased. 

Boston. — The opening of a new Unitarian . 
chapel at Bolton took place on Thursday in. 
last week. The building is Gothic, of the Karly 


English period, and of stone. The plan is cruct 


form, and consists of a nave and two transepts, 
the nave being continued 11 feet beyond the 
sides of the transepts. ‘The length of the nave 
externally is 71 feet 9 inches, and the width 
41 feet. ‘The transepts are each 214. by 154 feet 
—the width across the nave being 72 teet. The 
principal entrance is at the east end of t 
building. ‘The total height from floor to ceiling 
is 392 feet. A Rallery is carried round the 
chapel, supported by light iron pillars, and open 
framing. The west end is appropriated to the 
choir and organ, under which are vestry, com- 
mittee-rooms, library, &c. A large school is 
under the chapel. he whole building is to be 
heated by hot-water pipes. 

Doncaster-—The great east window of the 
parish church at Doncaster, the only one which 
was wanting to complete the four great windows, 
is finished. All the windows of the church are 
now completed. The east is the largest of the 
four. It has undergone considerable alteration 
in design, according to the local Gazette, smce 
the drawings were first exhibited in 1853. The 
present pattern is that given in the second 
edition of Mr. Denison’s lectures. ‘The roof of 
the nave is boarded over and covered with felt. 
The aisle roofs are in progress, and it 18 ex 
pected that all except the tower space will be 
roofed over before the end of the year. It must 
then be determined whether the tower is to 
stop there, and be ¢overed with a temporary 
roof until money can be raised to build it up, or 
is to be carried on at once under the provisions 
of the present contract. In the former case thé 
tower will probably cost 2,000/. more to build, 
whenever the work is to be resumed, than if it 
is carried on under the present contract. 

Leeds—The foundation-stones of the two 
chapels in the Municipal Cemetery for Holbeck 
were laid on. T in aot yeet ‘ Ae > ceme- 
tery comprises nine acres of lan 
hill. The soil is a dry shale. The land 
chased (in all 11 acres) cost 2,100, 
cemetery has been laid out by Mr. Filliter, the 
borough surveyor. On two sides it is to 
enclosed by a stone wall, and on the other sides 


by a wall and iron ing, ; 
itself will oe dieacl into two porti 





half to be éonseerated, and the other half um 
eon Upen either portion a chapel will 
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be erected, and there are also to be two lod 
—one for each portion of the cemetery. The 
chapels (which are to be erected after designs 
the borough surveyor) will be in the Early 
ish style of architecture: each will be 
35 foe long and 18 feet wide, with an octagonal 
apse. The total cost of the cemetery, including 
urchase of land, building of walls, and erection 
of chapels and lodges, will be about 7,000/. to 
be raised by rates levied upon the township of 
Hunslet under the authority of the Leeds Im- 
provement Act. The contractor for the eree- 
tion of the chapels is Mr. Whiteley, of Wood- 
house, builder. Their erection is to be com- 

pleted on or before the 1st of December next. 
Redcar.—The window erected in the church 
of this sea-bathing place to the memory of a 
late incumbent is thus described by a correspon- 
dent of the Leeds Intelligencer :—The window 
consists of four lights, cinquefoiled, with foliated 
eyelets filling up the head. The centre eyelet 
contains the pelican feeding its young with its 
own blood. The window may be said to be 
formed of two fenestelle, each one consisting of 
two lights, and bearing in the head a quatrefoil. 
Each of these quatrefoils contains the sacred 
monogram I.H.S. Commencing on the north 
side, or the left hand, the first light has in the 
head the I. H. 8. beneath the Evangelistic 
symbol of St. Matthew—namely, an angel bear- 
ing a scroll; and beneath this an effigy of that 
Evangelist under a highly enriched canopy. 
The Hvangelist is clad in a rich green robe 
lined with amber, and under that a dress of 
blue. He carries in his hand a book, in which 
he is represented as writing. The second 
light contains the symbol of St. Mark—namely, 
the ox; and beneath it, under a canopy of the 
same outline as the former, though of varied 
colours, the effigy of that Evangelist. He is 
represented in an outer garment of pale ma- 
roon, lined with green, and an under coat of 
red. He holds a book, in which he is reading. 
The third contaiys in the upper part the symbol 
of St. Luke, a lion, and beneath it, within a 
niche similar in all respects to the former one, 
a representation of that Evangelist. He ap- 
pears in a vestment of red lined with blue, 
covering one of a rather pinky hue. He holds 
in one hand a book, and in the other a pen, as 
does also St. John. On the extreme right there 
is the same I. H.S. with a symbol of St. John, 
namely, the eagle. The niche is similar to the 
one on the extreme left, and bears the figure of 
St. John, robed with a garment of amber lined 
with green, and, underneath, one of blue. Be- 
neath these are four medallions, which, taken in 
the order already observed, bear representations 
of. St. John the Baptist, our Lord, St. Peter, 
and St. Paul, each with some characteristic 
mark,—namely, St. John with his dress of 
¢camel’s-hair and the vefillem ; our J.ord in the 
act of saying, “Come unto me all ye that are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest ;” St. Peter 
with the keys; and St. Paul with a sword. 
Our Lord is distinguished by the ray of glory 
in the form of the cross. At the foot of the 
window runs the inscription in old text. The 
flood of light which pours into the church from 
the south to a very considerable extent damages 
the effect. Mr. F. Barnett, of Edinburgh, was 

the artist who produced the window. 

Knaresborough. — Trinity Chureh, Knares- 
borough, consecrated on 18th ult. is of Early 
Pointed character, and stands at the south- 
eastern extremity of the town. It has been 
erected at the cost of about 3,000/. obtained by 
subscriptions, together with grants from socie- 

It consists of nave, with clerestory, 
chancel, north and south aisles, north aoa 
organ chapel, and vestry, The tower is engaged 

the western extremity of the north aisle, with 
two arches opening into the church. The seats 
im the nave, accommodating 400 adults, are 
entirely free. The church inall, as before noted, 
accommodates 800 persons. The architect was 
Mr, Jos. Faweett, of the firm of Mitchell and 
Fawoett, Sheffield, 

Ugthorpe.—A new church has been opened at 
Ugthorpe, near Whitby. The building is of 
the fourteenth century, cruciform, with a bell- 
turret and spire at the west-end. The font is 
the gift of Archdeacon Churton, and is of Caen 
a , the basin octagonal. The site was given b 

- James Hindson, of Ugthorpe. The chure 








is built entirely of stone, from Stonegate, pre- 
sented by Mr. Wm. Hill. 
Jarrow.—Arxrangements are being made for 
the erection of a new United Presbyterian 
Chureh at Jarrow. It will be built of brick, 
and eapable of containing nearly 400 persons. 
There will also be a school-house attached. 
Wigan.—The new cemetery for the town of 
Wigan is now nearly complete, and was lately 
consecrated. It is situated about a mile and a 
quarter from the market-place, in the township 
of Ince-in-Mackerfield, and eonsists of eighteen 
acres of land, enclosed with a stone wall, 6 feet 
high, except a small portion at the eastern end, 
which forms the entrance, where there is a semi- 
circular dwarf wall and iron railing, together 
6 feet high. A road 12 yards high has been 
formed from the highway to the entrance of the 
cemetery, the railway cutting being crossed by 
an iron girder bridge, of three spans or arches. 
On either side of the entrance-gates a lodge has 
been erected, in the Early Domestic style. 
From the entrance-gates to the west end of the 
cemetery, a carriage-way has been constructed, 
and eight acres of ground on the south side are 
appropriated for the use of the Church of Eng- 
land. On this ground the episcopal chapel is 
erected. On the north side of the road lie ten 
acres, appropriated, six acres to the Roman 
Catholics, and four acres to the Dissenters— 
the only separation between the two being a 
winding road. The episcopal chapel consists of 
a nave, 33 feet by 22 feet; chancel, 16 feet 
square; and a vestry at the south-east angle, 
9 feet by 8 feet 9 inches. The porch is of orna- 
mental timber, and adjoining it rises an oeta- 
gonal turret, surmounted by a stone spire, the 
total height of which is 59 feet. The windows 
on the north and south side of the nave are tre- 
foliated lancets, with mullions and drop arches 
internally. The chancel window on the east is 
of three Tights, filled with light geometric tra- 
cery, The chapels on the Roman Catholic and 
Dissenters’ portions of the ground are precisely 
similar in plan and general arrangement. The 
cemetery was opened on the Ist of September. 
Forgue.—TVhe Banffshire Journal states that 
the foundation-stone of St. Margaret’s Episcopal 
church, Forgue, was laid on the 21st ult. by 
Mrs. Morison, of Bognie. ‘The church is 
already in course of erection on a site given by 
Mr. Morison, with space for a burying-ground 
around it, besides a site for a parsonage with a 
garden attached. Mr. and Mrs. Morison also 
contributed largely towards the building fund. 
The church has been designed by Mr. William 
Ramage, of Aberdeen, architect, and litho- 
graphed by Keith and Gibb, of Aberdeen. The 
style is Marly English, sharply pointed. The 
church consists of nave and chancel distinct ; 
the former 56 feet by 24 feet, the latter 28 feet 
by 18 feet, entered from the nave by an arch of 
Auchindoir freestone, of which material the 
whole of the dressed work is to be constructed. 
There are buttresses of it all round, double at 
the corners, and one between each window. The 
windows are single and double lancets alter- 
nately on the north and south walls, with two 
single lancets and a trefoil in the west gable, 
and a window of three lights at the east end. 
On the south side is a porch, and the sacristy, 
under which is the heating chamber. On the 
north side, at the junction of nave and chaneel, 
is the tower, of three stories, square, surmounted 
by a solid hexagonal spire with vane, measuring 
in all, in perpendicular height, 100 feet. On 
the base of the tower is the organ-chamber, 
which opens into the choir by a stone arch. The 
chancel is to be paved with encaustic tiles, and 
fitted up with stalls for the choir, The roof is 
equilateral. ‘The mason is Mr. John Thompson, 
of Forgue. ‘Ihe carpenter work is to be 
executed by Messrs. W. and J. Cooper, of 
Huntly. There are no funds at present to finish 
the spire or to fill the windows with stained glass. 








Frencu Mover Lopaine-nouses.—There is some 
idea of undertaking a vast enterprise, which is said, 
according to the Siécle, to have received the appro- 
bation of the Government. It is, to erect, just withia 
part of the fortifications, 2,500 honses, in groups of 
fifty, which would thus give fifty villages, each form- 
ing a sort of square. Exch house is to accommodate 
six workmen’s families, at a rent to each of not more 


PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Peterborough—The Great Northern Railway 
Company, it appears, are about to build another 
row of fifty houses at “ New England,” for the 
accommodation of their servants, which, when 
complete, will make 150 houses. At the last 
half-yearly meeting, the shareholders agreed to 
a vote of 700/. for building a school for the in- 
struction of the children of the occupants. 

Yarmouth.—There is, it is said, every prospect 
of the projected new pier, at the end of the 
Regent-road, being carried out. The proposed 
structure will be of timber, and will commence 
at low water mark, whence it will run out into 
the sea some 500 feet, or nearly double the ex- 
tent of the Wellington Pier. It will be 25 
feet wide, being 5 feet narrower than that pier, 
and will terminate in a round end instead of a 
T end. It is also proposed to erect refreshment 
and waiting rooms, with every convenience, at 
the land end. A concrete road will lead across 
the beach from it to the Regent-road. The 
total estimated cost is about 4,000/. of which 
more than half is already privately subscribed 
or taken up. The new Britannia-terrace will 
be completed for the entire range; and a little 
to the north it is intended to erect a first-class 
hotel, with ¢ables-d’héte upon the continental 
principle, and bath-house, &c. 


Cambridge, — At a recent meeting of the 
Visitors of the Cambridge Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, a long discussion took place upon 
the report of the architect that F nas bricks 
for lining the corridors, day-rooms, and other 
internal portions of the building could not he 
obtained, unless at an enormous expense, 
and recommending the substitution of plain 
bricks for some portions of the work, and 
Parian cement for other portions. Mr. Hill’s 
“characteristics” of his plan, according to the 
local Chronicle, were referred to, one of which 
was to the effect that all corridors and day, 
rooms, store-rooms, workshops, chapel, kitchen, 
laundry, brewhouse, &c. &c. being lined with 
giened bricks, would save both painting and 
ime-washing, and subsequently avoid a large 
yearly expenditure for repairs. These glazed 
bricks were provided for in the contraet, and 
the Visitors considered that such avery im- 
portant item ought to be forthcoming, and ex- 
pressed their sentiments very strongly upon the 
subject, both to architect and builder, Mr. 
Joues (the architect) and Mr, Webster (the 
builder) explained that glazed bricks could onl 
be obtained at a cost of 12/. per thousand, 
delivered at Cambridge; and Mr. Jones stated 
that in making his calculation he took it for 
granted that any brick clay would readily take 
glaze, and that the expense would not be in- 
creased by more than 2s. 6d. or 3s. per thou- 
sand. At length it was determined to adopt so 
much of the report of Mr. Jones as recom- 
mended the omission of glazed bricks, and the 
substitution of plain bricks, a corresponding 
amount being deducted from the contract sum, 
and the architect and builder undertaking to 
finish the chapel in stucco if required, without 
its being considered an extra, Arrangements 
are about to be made for laying the foundation- 
stone. 

Woreester.—The Streets’ Committee of the 
Worcester City Council have resolved to accept 
the tenders of Mr. Richard Barrow, of Chester- 
field, for contract No. 1 (iron pipes for the 
waterworks) ; of Mr. John Aird, of Southwark, 
for contract No. 2 (pipe-laying for the water, 
works); of the Haigh Foundry Company, n 
Wigan, for contract No. 3 (engines, pumps, 
machinery for the waterworks), for the sum of 
2,500/.; and of Messrs. Wilkinson and Beard, 
of Newcastle-under-Lyne, for contract No, 4 (the 
sewage works), for the sum of 14,684/, 10s, 8d. 
Mr. Hawksley had stated that the result of the 
competition indicated that the cost of the works 
would be within the amount of his preliminary 
estimate. It was resolved to recommend the 
Council to advertise for a sum of 10,000/. to 
be advanced immediately, and another sum of 
10,000/. to be mae in January next, op 
mortgage of the special district rates, the prin- 
cipal and interest to be paid off by thirty equal 
instalments. The of the site of the 
engine-house, filtering-beds, &e. being in a fox- 





than 150 franes. 


| ward state, the Council was recommended to 
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advertise at once for tenders to execute the 
works. 
. Gloucester —Public baths are about to be 
provided for Gloucester. Plans have been pre- 
pared, and it is intended to construct the build- 
ing on the most approved peeeiee- There will 
be first and sig ay aths for ladies and 
ange and a swimming-bath, about 70 feet 


ong and 30 feet wide, with a fountain in the| 


centre. The front of the building has been 
designed by Messrs. Jacques, of Gloucester. 

Swansea.—The Ferry-side National Schools 
were opened on Tuesday in last week, and are 
now nearly completed. The buildings are erected 
on a site given by the Earl of Cawdor, near the 
railway station. They are in the Medieval 
Domestic style of architecture, built of lime- 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and consist of 
a gin and infants’ school-room, boys’ school 
and class-rooms, with separate entrances and 
lobbies, a residence for the schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress, and lodgings for the curate of 
the parish. The girls’ and infants’ school is in 
the clear 30 feet long by 18 feet wide, and the 
boys’ school 33 feet by 20 feet, and they are so 
arranged as to be capable of forming one large 
room by means of folding-doors. ‘The roofs of 
both school-rooms are open to the ridge, and 
are constructed with principals of an+arched 
shape. The ceiling is formed between the 
common rafters or spars, and the whole of the 
timbers being thus exposed to view are wrought, 
stained, and varnished. The buildings are 
covered with stone tiles and ornamented ridges. 
At the junction of the roofs over the schools 
there is a bell-turret of stained timber, with 
pointed roof, rising to a oe of 18 feet from 
the ridge of the roofs. The buildings have been 
erected by Mr. Jenkins, of Ferry-side, from the 
designs and under the superintendance of Mr. 
R. K. Penson, of Swansea, architect. The 
building-stones, roof-tiles, and a portion of the 
haulage were given by the parishioners. 

Birmingham.—The town council of Birming- 
ham have unanimously resolved to purchase 
Aston Park and Hall, the seat of the we Mr. 
J. Wall, as a place of public recreation, if the 

rice demanded be reasonable. Lord Calthorpe 
as also, in imitation of a similar act of 
geeroatty by Mr. Adderley, M.P. placed the 
and he proposes to set aside as a public park 
at the disposal of the council, without restric- 
tion of any kind, relying on the good sense of 
the people of Birmingham for its proper use 
and conservation. Birmingham will thus be 
shortly supplied with public grounds and pro- 
menades, where its industrious artisans may 
breathe the fresh air within the shortest pos- 
sible distance from their workshops and manu- 
factories. The Adderley Park has already been 
opened. 

Salford.—The newly-formed company for the 
erection of public baths and laundries, in Man- 
chester and Salford, opened the first of their 
intended establishments on Wednesday in last 
week, in Collier-street, Greengate, Salford. 
The building is of brick, with stone dressings, 
in the Italian style. It contains a large number 
of first and second class private baths for men 
and for women, besides two large tepid swim- 
ming-baths (first and second-class) ; and in the 
laundry department there are thirty-eight wash- 
ing places. Each class of baths has its own 
waiting-room, suitably furnished, and a separate 
entrance and staircase. 

Bradford.—The town council of Bradford, 
after resolving to unite the offices of borough 
surveyor and manager of the waterworks, have 
appointed Mr. Charles Gott their temporary 
surveyor to both offices, at a salary of 200/. a 
year. They also, at same meeting, resolved to 
advertise for an assistant surveyor or clerk, at 
1202. a year. 

Dundee.—At a recent meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Corn Exchange and Public Hall sub- 
scribers, the tenders for erection of the Corn 
Exchange and Public Hall, on the site in Bank- 


‘will be immediately proceeded with by the con- 
tractors. The hall will be capable of accommo- 
dating from 1,800 to 2,000 persons sitting, or 
about 5,000 persons standing; and will be so 

by the ietors, as to be available 
for concerts, ies, public meetings, and 


THE MINISTERIAL NON-RECIPROCITY 
SYSTEM. . 


I HAVE no more interest in the architectural 
profession than with the profits of any other 
class of her Majesty’s subjects; but until her 
Majesty's Ministers are selected by competition 
Jrom the best qualified of all other nations, I 
must protest against foreign competition in 
esigns or erection of national buildings; and I 
trust the British architects will act upon their 
rights as British subjects. I need scarcely add 
that the existing non-reciprocity system con- 
nected with our commercial economy should be 
promptly corrected, or John Bull will not have 
an ounce of gold or silver left in his money- 
chest. OBSERVER. 


THE accidental discrepancy between the number of 
premiums stated (eighteen) in the conditions we 
printed last week, and the actual list of premiums 
recited (fifteen) was not a mistake of ours. We 
printed the terms exactly as they were stated to the 
meeting. The list (of fifteen) is correct. 





COFFEE AS A DEODORISER. 


Now that the “sporting season” has again 
come in, we beg to remind sportsmen and others 
that fresh-ground coffee is a perfect and safe 
deodoriser: a sprinkling will keep game fresh 
and sweet for several days. Clean your game,— 
that is, wipe off the blood,—cover the wounded 
parts with absorbent paper, wrap up the heads, 
and then sprinkle ground-coffee over and 
amongst the feathers or fur, as the case may 
be: pack up carefully, and the game will be 
preserved fresh and sweet in the most unfavour- 
able weather. Game sent open and loose cannot, 
of course, be treated in this manner; but all 
game packed in boxes or hampers may be deodo- 
rised as described. A tea-spoonful of coffee is 
enough for a brace of birds, and in this pro- 
portion for more or for larger game. 

Fresh-ground coffee may be used with advan- 
tage in asick room; a few spoonfuls spread and 
exposed on a plate: burned by a red-hot iron it 
is a safe and pleasant fumigator. 

Should any of our sporting friends care to 
send us any game from the moors, we hope they 
will not forget the coffee. 





“ SEWERAGE AND STORM WATERS.” 


Tue question of sewerage still continues the 
theme of the day, and, undoubtedly, much prac- 
tical science was to be developed to perfect a 
system of town and local drainage. The most 
economical course for the general sewerage and 
drainage of a district is of paramount im- 
portance, more particularly in extended flat dis- 
tricts, where artificial means must be resorted 
to, and expense in perpetuity incurred, for 
raising and disposing of the sewerage. Having 
given much attention to the separation of 
surface drainage and storm waters, from the 
general sewerage of a district, I am led to the 
conclusion that such would be attended with 
gee results, and a large outlay of capital may 

e saved in projecting new works. Practice 
confirms the area of sewers to be determined in 
accordance to the maximum quantity of sewage 
to pass through them, to which must be added 
a greatly increased area to provide for storm 
waters. But why incur such an expense in the 
discharge of storm waters, when nature allows 
of so many sources of exit ? 

I would suggest the surface drainage and 
storm waters to be so collected by a series of 
terro-metallic pipes, having established commu- 
nication with the sewers, that theymaybe flushed 
as circumstances require, and natural outlets 
made use of for the discharge of these waters ; 
thus saving, particularly in low-land districts, 
excess of area in the required sewers, an unne- 
cessary area in storage reservoirs at the termini, 
and, above all, much of the unavoidable expenses 
in pumping eppershas In the first outlay the 
saving in the sizes of the sewers would much 
more than cover the required outlay for a trunk 
and intercepting line of pipes ; and for the pur- 
pose of discharging the first hour’s flush of 
street débris, in heavy rains and casual storms, 
I propose, as a substitute for the ordinary street 
gullies, to introduce a circular well, say, 2 feet 





other similar purposes, 





deep ; the bottom being a cast-iron basin, having 
a 6-inch aperture into a culvert communicati 
with the sewer, the aperture to be closed 
means of an ordinary wooden plug, coated wi 
-hegp percha. Through this well the storm waters 
ine of pipes would pass, an aperture being pro. 
vided for the water to flow from the well into the 
pipe, on plugging the iron basin after disposin, 
of the street refuse-matter. The well wo 
always be charged with water to the level of 
the aperture into the pipe, and thus most effec. 
tually suppress the return of nauseous vapours 
from the sewers. A series of stop-cocks for 
flushing the sewers at will, and making use of 
every natural outlet for the discharge of the 
water, carries out my idea. 


Grorce Avucustus Drxon.. 








GALLERY, HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIs.. 

Tue first stone of the Hotel de Ville, at 
Paris, was laid on the 15th of July, 1533, by 
the prévét of the merchants of Paris. The 
original design, in the Gothic style, however,. 
was not advanced in execution bere the 
second story ; a new project having been pre- 
sented to Henry II. in 1549, by Domenico 
Baccadoro, called “of Cortona.” The work 


pleted till 1609, under Henry 1V.—and then, 
even, did not include more than a fourth 
of the existing building. The main build- 
ing—flanked by two pavilions with high 
roofs—was in two stories, surmounted by a 
balustrade, and had an elegant bell-turret, deco- 
rated at the base wit 
ture. Two ranges of superimposed composite 
columns enriched the fagade,—each inter- 
column of the — story having a niche, 
now filled with sculpture. Above the gate 
of entrance was placed an equestrian statue 
of Henri Quatre, in gilt bronze, by Biard. 


during the Revolution, but wgs replaced in the 
reign of Louis XVIII. Sculpture, also, was 
inserted in the tympana of arches to other en- 
trances ; and altogether an elegant and pictur- 
esque combination was realized by the general 


richly ornamented. The /agade remained till 
1830, as Domenico da Cortona had left it. 

Under the reign of Louis Philippe, the 

accommodation of the Hdétel being found 
deficient, the architects Godde and Lesuer 
were charged with the direction of great works 
for the completion and enlargement of the 
building. In these, they observed as much as. 
possible the style and decoration of the work of 
Domenico da Cortona. To the building which 
has been described, they added upon the prin- 
cipal facade two new blocks of building, con- 
nected with the original pavilions. The eastern 
facade is copied from that of the west, omittmg 
the bell-turret, and the high-pitched roof. 
The halls of reception are situated in the one- 
pair story, next the quay and the square, and 
consist of the “ Salle du‘Tréne,” the “ Salle des 
Arcades,” the “Salle de 1’Empereur,” and the 
Yellow and Blue Salons, the two “Salons des 
Arts,” the “ Salle des Cariatides,” the “Salle de 
la Paix,” the two “ Salons des Prévots,” and the 
grand “Galerie des Fétes,” of which we now give 
a view. This gallery is about 160 English feet 
in length, 43 feet 3 inches in width, and 40 feet 
in height. It is lighted from the street by 
thirteen windows, in arcades. The decora- 
tive character of the gallery is given by 
an order of Corinthian columns, serving as 
the support to the cove which carries the 
plafond or ceiling of the hall,—the tribunes, 
or window recesses, being arched over from 
column to column, the arches breaking with 
the cove. The tympana or spandril spaces 
in the cove, between the archivolts, are designed 
to receive painted _ The general de- 
corative enrichment is m white and gold. 

The gallery communicates with the “Salle des 
Cariatides,” and opens upon the grand staiz- 
case,—thus, during a fee, a grand effect is 
realized by the spectator. 








New Mansion aT CurraGHMORE.—The Marquis 
of Waterford is going to erect a costly mansion a 





6 inches in diameter, and 3 feet 6 inches 





Curraghmore, near Waterford. 





then proceeded slowly, and was not com-. 


allegorical sculp-. 


This statue was said to have been destroyed 


design, with the high-pitchedroofshavinglucarnes. 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND THE DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 


Ar the last meeting of the Board a recom- 
mendation from the superintending architect, to 
the effect, that the district surveyors should be 
didered to report quarterly to the Board, and 
also to the Vestries and District Boards, 
in terms of the statute, 103rd section, Local 

' ment Act, all cases in which under- 
und rooms or cellars are let or occupied 
as separate dwellings, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the statute, was received, and 
will be brought up for confirmation at the next 
meeting. Surely, the district surveyors should 
have had some opportunity afforded them, to 
make a statement on this subject to the Board 
before such a determination wascome to. It is 
true the Local Management Act directs, that 
the district surveyors shall, without fee or 
reward, report as to such dwellings at such 
times as the Metropolitan Board “ may ” order, 
but it was always felt that the duty being alto- 
ther different from that which properly 
flings under the Building Act to the district 
surveyors, appertaining rather to the police or 
inspectors of nuisances than to structural sur- 
veyors, the Board would be led to place the 
matter on some other footing. To perform the 
duty strictly, in some districts, would positively 
absorb the whole time of the district surveyor ; 
because, inasmuch as the Act sets forth, that 
“ every room or cellar in which any person passes 
the night, shall be deémed to be occupied as a 
dwelling within the meaning of this Act,” the 
supervision would require to be constant. 

It. is to be hoped that the Board will re- 
consider the matter before coming to a deter- 
mination. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


Assyria. — The well-known M. Kiepert, of 
Berlin, has delivered a public lecture on the 
survey of Assyria, made by English engineers 
(scale +5405). It comprises that portion of the 
country where the well-known antiquities have 
been discovered, and which extends over an area 
of 30 square miles. The map shows about sixty 
ruin mounds, scattered on the banks of the 
Tigris ; and there are added large plans of the 
ruins of the large cities of Nineveh, Nimrud, &c. 
As the size of Nineveh has been accounted far too 
large by the ancients, Ktesias and Strabo, as it 
is only half the size of Berlin, and about that 
of Cairo — the plan of Rome by Blondel may 
lead to interesting comparisons. 

Swiss Industrial Exhibition —There will be 
an exhibition at Berne for 1857. The Central 
Government of the Republic has granted 30,000 
franes, the municipality of Berne 2,000 francs, 
and the subscriptions hitherto amount to 40,000 
francs. The necessary steam power will be 
provided for the motion of machines, &c. 

Bavaria.—Roman Ruins.~—By the sinking of 
a well near Ingolstadt, adjoimmg the Devil’s 
Wall (vallum Romanum) and the old Roman 
road, part of a mosaic pavement, several canals, 
and a compluvium (reservoir of rain-water), were 
discovered. The excavations, made most care- 
fully, have exhibited a pavement of great beauty, 
the hitherto exhumed area of which exceeds 
800 square feet. The designs represent marine 
deities, tritons, nymphs, riding and aquatic 
animals, &c. 

Trinidad.—The great Asphalte Lake.—This 
curious lake lies near the village De la Braye, 
the houses of which are built of asphalte. Not 
far off are also springs of natural naphtha. Com- 
bined with sand and rubble, the asphalte forms a 
good paving for the city of Puerto de Espagna. It 
1s intended now, however, to utilize it on a large 
scale, and by mixing the asphalte with chips of 
Wood, to obtain every year 5,000 tons of a 
superior fuel, by which the West-India steamers 
could save much of the coal they are obliged 
now tocarry with them from England. 

Bavaria.—Practical Education of the People. 
—The King of Bavaria has ordered, by the Secre- 
tary of State for Home Affairs, that the places 
where Roman roads have been discovered, as 
Well as the localities where Roman mosaics or 
other antiquities have been found,—in fine, all 
ancient camps, amphitheatres, &c. shall receive 
substantial tablets, for properly fixing the at- 
tention of travellers as well as inhabitants. 








These tablets have also to contain the date and 
other short particulars about the historical 
remnants thus marked for public attention. 
[This example ought to be followed. | 

Sydney University —The Legislative Council 
of New South Wales have made ample provi- 
sion for this head educational establishment of 
the five confederated provinces of Australia. 
The architectural plans, now in this country for 
professional inspection, are said to exhibit 
thought and art. The Sydney Legislature have 
granted an area of some twenty acres of land to 
the university, so much indeed, that extensive 
plantations, like the old Academy of Athens, 
will surround it, and make it worthy of its high 
destiny. Upwards of 160,000/. have been 
already voted for the building, library, &c. 
Dr. Charles Nicholson has been elected the 
first president of Sydney University. 

Important Invention in Stereotypy—One of 
the persons employed in the State’s printing- 
office of Vienna has made the discovery that 
ago of plaster of Paris will wxiformly contract 

y a repeated washing with water, and still 
more if with spirits of wine. On this is based 
a process to produce both print (Drucksachen) 
and wood-cuts in various gradations of type and 
size, by a calculated diminution of the plaster 
of Paris plate. Already print and drawings 
have been made of a twelfth-part size, reduced 
from 3 inches to 1 inch in Sammie, and yet 
even the reduction to the smallest size does not 
encroach on the perfect correctness of the 
impression. 








SCENERY AT THE PRINCESS’S 
- THEATRE. 


Mr. Cuartes Kzan, in the production of 
Sheridan’s “ Pizarro, or the Spaniards in Peru,” 
has achieved another legitimate and very great 
success. If we are to judge from the manifes- 
tations on the first night, we may augur for it a 
run equal to that of the play which preceded it. 
In the production of this piece, the manager 
has not failed to avail himself of all available 
information, and to set forth the actual state of 
the people. As Mr. Kean writes in his fly-leaf, 
“ Pizarro and his followers had found the king- 
dom of the Incas inhabited’ by an industrious, 
disciplined, population, united under the sway 
of a servind government, possessing numerous 
works of art, and many national memorials. 
While Nature appeared to revel in her grandest 
and most picturesque aspect, the land abounded 
with precious gems and metals, to such an ex- 
tent, that amidst the gardens of temples and 
palaces, trees and plants of gold and _ silver, 
most exquisitely manufactured, stood inter- 
mingled with. natural productions. Birds of 
the same costly materials were seen upon the 
artificial branches, and the interior of the great 
Temple of the Sun, the most magnificent struc- 
ture in the New World, was probably unsur- 
passed in the richness of its decorations by any 
building in the Old.” 

“By the recent excavations in Assyria, en- 
tombed races were raised before the eyes of the 
living; while, through the adventurous and un- 
scrupulous spirit of the Spanish conquerors of 
America, in the sixteenth century, vast nations, 
buried in obscurity, unknowing and unknown, 
were revealed in active existence, occupied with 
the pursuits of cultivated life. We read, with 
surprise mingled with awe, of an extensive 
empire, whose mysterious origin is lost in the 
labyrinth of ages, confined within its own limits, 
seeking no external intercourse,—of a people 
dwelling in towns and hamlets, clustered amidst 
orchards and gardens, constructing canals and 
subterraneous aqueducts, carrying roads over 
plains and- across mountains, forming beautiful 
terraces on the sides of the Cordilleras, which 
bloomed with every variety of vegetation,—rich 
in flocks, that supplied garments of the finest 
wool, victims for the altar, and viands for the 
banquet,—erecting palaces for their Incas, and 
temples for their God, with a profusion of wealth 
within the walls that almost rivals the marvels 
of Arabian fable,—and, what is most remark- 
able, enjoying the intellectual and refined amuse- 
ment of a poetical drama.” 

The play involves less architectural scenery 
than preceding revivals, but due attention has 
been paid to correctness where it has been intro- 


a There s £ foamy difference agg om 
the remains of buildings existing in Perw 
and the extraordinary monuments of Central 
America; and this has not been lost sight. of. 
Mr. Fergusson, in his excellent “ Handbook of 
Architecture,” has a discriminating chapter om 
this subject, wherein he points ap apes em 
things, the remarkable similarity in style that 
exists between some of the Peruvian be pen. 
and the Pelasgic remains of Italy; but it 

take us from our present — to pursue it. 

The sun being the great o ject of adoration 
amongst the Peruvians, the luminary has beer 
looked to for the main scenic effects in the piece; 
and the new lights which science has ret to the 
drama have been brought in powerfully to aid 
them, as in the second scene of the second act, 
“The Interior of the Temple of the Sun ;” and. 
again in the fourth scene of the third act, “The 
great Square of the City of Cuzco,” where the 
rising luminary, first touching the distant cordil- 
leras, and then the gnonoms set up in front.of 
the temple to receive its early rays, oo 
renders the whole scene a blaze: of light 
splendour. The gardens of the royal palace, 
with its raised terraces forming @ pyramid in 
stages, and some of the mountainous land- 
scapes, are especially beautiful. Mr. Grieve’ 
has executed much of the — with his own 
hand, and has been ably seconded by Mr. Gordon 
and Mr. F. Lloyds. Mr. Kean’s Rolla, and 
Mrs. Kean’s Elvira, are irable pieces of 
acting : the former threw an amount of energy 
and power into the part, which those who best 
know the labour, care, and iety that must. 
fall to the manager in such a action of a 
play, will most wonder at. 

The grouping throughout is beautiful, and 
presents a series of artistical pictures; for 
example, at the death of Orozemibo (very effee~ 
tively played by Mr. John Cooper), when the 
Peruvians are waiting with outstretched arms 
for the appearance of the sun, and the return 
of the warriors to the women in their rocky 
retreat. 








SINGULAR INSTANCES OF SPONTANEOUS (?) 
COMBUSTION AT BEDFORD. 


WIrutn the last week or two great excitement has 
prevailed at Bedford, in consequence of a series of sepa= 
rate and distinct fires, about forty in number, having 
successively broken out in a house in Horn-lane there. 

The house is inhabited by a person named Morton, 
a commercial traveller, and his family. In the absence 
of her husband from home, Mrs. Morton had fumi- 
gated the house with burning sulphur, with a view to 
get rid of a notorious domestic pest—better known, 
perhaps, in London, than even in Bedford. By some 
accident a vessel containing the melted roll sulphur 
leaked, and the sulphurous fluid escaped into @ basi~ 
nette, burnt through the bottom, fired the floor, and 
ate its way through the planks. Timely observation 
and alarm availed to arrest the progress of this fire, 
and all was deemed safe. 

“An hour and a half,” says the Bedford Times, 
in narrating the circumstances, “ served to dispel this 
delusion: the mattress, feather-bed, and the contents 
of a chest of drawers, suecessively took fire, and caused 
great anxiety in the minds of the household, who 
remained up the whole of the night. No more out- 
breaks occurred that night; but on the following 
morning, about eight o’clock, some dirty linen in @ 
room up stairs was discovered to be on fire. The 
flames were subdued, and the articles thrown 
into the yard. The premises were strictly watched, 
but no more fires took place on that day, and it was 
then thought that no further danger was to be appre~ 
hended. In the meantime Mr. F. Howard commani- 
cated with Mr. Morton, who returned on Saturday. 
No outbreak had occurred since the previous Wednes~ 
day morning, but Mr. Morton, before retiring to rest 
on Saturday evening, threw his stockings and other 
wearing apparel, which were damp, on the carpet in 
the parlour, and on the following morning, to his 
astonishment, they were found burning. The marvels 
of the previous Tuesday evening were then resumed, 
About eight o’clock a fire was discovered in the boy’s 
room, as well as in the bed on which the master and 
mistress of the house had been sleeping. Soom after 
a succession of fires took place, not only in every 
room and closet in the house, but from drawers, boxes, 
and cupboards smoke and flame were seen to issue in 
the most extraordinary manner. Several 
and friends of the family were called in to witness the 
wonderful phenomena, and many of the outbreaks 
occurred in their presence ; but all attempts to unravel 
the cause of the fiery visitations proved i 





Indeed, the fires took place so rapidly and in so sin- 
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r a way, not only with respect to articles belonging 
ig eben but the handkerchiefs of some of the 
visitors were scorched by contact with the inflam- 
matory spirit which seemed to pervade every part of 
the house, until at leagth the parties began to fear 
for their own personal safety, and to ask themselves 
whether they were not about to become the victims 
of spontaneous combustion. Dr. Barker, whose advice 
was sought on the Sunday, visited the premises again 
on Monday with Mr. Blower. As the cause of the 
fires seemed to be wrapped in the greatest mystery, 
the two medical gentlemen waited upon the magis- 
trates who were then sitting in Petty Sessions at the 
Shire Hall. Mr. Blower briefly related the circum- 
stances of the mysterious fires, and suggested to the 
Bench the propriety of holding an investigation by 
Mr. Eagles, the borough coroner.” 

An inquest was accordingly held, and after a good 
deal of evidence had been heard, the jury, having 
consulted about half an hour, returned the following 
verdict :—“ That the fire on Mr. Alfred Morton’s 
premises was accidentally caused by incautiously 
placing and setting fire to a quantity of brimstone in 
a pot, the same being placed in a bassinet situate on 
the first floor of the said premises; but as to the 
cause of the continuation of fires on the said premises, 
we have not sufficient evidence to show.” 

Tn course of the inquiry, a chemist and druggist 
deposed to his belief that the fires were produced by 
mma combustion. Dr. Barker gave his opinion 
that “there was a something pervading that house 
which produced spontaneous combustion.” Mr. W. 
Blower, surgeon, said, “there was something in the 
atmosphere which caused the spontaneous combustion 
which has been spoken of.” 

The prevalence of thunder, and the consequent pro- 
duction of an abundance of ozone or active oxygen in 
the atmosphere this year, may have rendered this a 
summer predisposing to spontaneous combustion ; but 
since the fumes of burning sulphur produce a smell 
precisely like that of ozone, may not the burning of 
sulphur in a confined atmosphere, in such a summer as 
this, have doubly charged that atmosphere with ozone 
itself, aud so predisposed combustible materials in the 
house for a time to take fire spontaneously? There 
may have been some trickery at work, however, in 
the production of such unusual phenomena. 








COMPETITIONS, 


Windsor Cemetery.—Twenty designs were received 
by the Burial Board, and from these the committee 
have selected one, with separated chapels, by Messrs. 
Poulton and Woodman, estimated to cost 1,350/. 
The chapels are in the Decorated style of Gothic 
architecture, and are intended to be constructed of 
vag stone with Bath stone dressings. At each end of 
the buildings are large traceried windows. The roofs 
are to be open, and, as well as the internal fittings, to 
be stained and varnished. The episcopal chapel has, 
over the entrance, at the north-west tower, a bell 
tower, terminating in a light spire of considerable 
altitude. One of the leading features in the Dis- 
senters’ chapel is an ornamental timber porch. A 
vobing-room is provided for each of the chapels. The 
stone panelling under the windows, is arranged so as to 
receive tablets for monumental inscriptions. 





COMPETITIONS IN IRELAND. 


Naas Gaol.—The premium of 50/7. for the best 
plans for enlarging and improving Naas Gaol, has 
been awarded to Mr. John M‘Curdy, of Dublin. The 
plan adopted proposes the erection of a new wing, 
giving the requisite increased accommodation on the 
separate system. ‘The old wings are to be connected 
by corridors to the central building, which is to be 
converted into an inspection hail; the whole to be 
open from ground-floor to roof, with iron galleries to 
each story. The cost will be about 9,000/. 

Londonderry.—A new bridge is to be built at 
Londonderry, for which premiums of 200 and 100 
guineas are offered respectively for the first and 
second best designs. Sir William Cubitt is to decide. 





CAST-IRON PILING. 

THE first application of cast-iron piling is due to 
the late Mr. Robert Sibley, who employed it for 
the first time at the Island Lead Works, Limehouse, 
the brick-faced wharf having given way, and it was 
entirely successful. Mr. Sibley was then employea 
by Mr. Chadwick at Fenning’s Wharf, London-bridge, 
which he supervised, and notwithstanding the consider- 
able depth of water, and tide, made a successful work 
of it. Shortly afterwards, Mr. James Walker, slightly 
modifying only the form of pile, and using sheet- 
piling, executed the Blackwall Wharf. 

Mr. Sibley designed several bridges, which he pro- 
posed to execute in this way, as also to repair existing 
ones, without having recourse to coffer-dams. He 


had a favourite idea that the embankment of the 
Thames might be successfully carried out in this way. 

In cutting into this work (iron piling), it has been 
found that an intimate chemical union has taken 
place between the lime in the concrete backing and 
the iron piles and plates,—so much so that the lines 
of separation could not be traced, the whole forming 
one solid mass. 

No appreciable effect after the first oxydization has 
been observed on the face of the iron. The ends of 
the piles were not pointed, but square, for driving. 


PaLMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 








SIR C. BARRY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
ARCHITECTS’ REMUNERATION. 


ALL members of our profession must agree with 
your remark that we all suffer by the very illiberal 
and government-like treatment to which Sir Charles 
Barry has been subjected ; and as Sir Charles in his 
letter says that he accepts because “it is evident that 
no individual could with the least chance contend 
against the Government,” I beg to propose, through 
your columns, that a subscription be immediately set 
on foot to support Sir Charles in any legal opposition 
to such piratical treatment. I am only a poor member 
of the body, but there are, I believe, now rather more 
than 8,000 of us in the kingdom, and, as a nucleus, I 
enclose you my name for 5/. 

A Country ARCHITECT. 


*,.* The question has been closed by Sir Charles, 
but we print the foregoing to show the feeling of the 
profession. inpae 

I HOPE you will print the reply of the honorary 
secretaries of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects (July 24, 1856) to Mr. Wilson’s special pleading 
letter of July 15 ty them, already published by you, 
just to show that the council have not been hood- 
winked by his Jesuitical arguments in the West- 
minster Palace matter. ARCHITECT. 


The reply in question, after acknowledging receipt 
of papers mentioned in Mr. Wilson’s letter, says,— 


* Both these documents will be submitted to the 
council of the Royal Institute of British Architects at 
their next meeting: the correspondence embodied in 
the latter has, however, already been before them, 
and it was only after a careful examination of the whole 
of the Parliamentary Papers connected with the sub- 
ject that the council arrived at their own conclusions 
thereon, and framed and unanimously adopted the 
resolution in question.” 


In the Parliamentary paper wherein this reply is 
printed, it is headed, “From the Royal Society of 
British Architects, to James Wilson, Esq. M.P.” 
This want of correctness, of which there were other 
instances in the letter we have already printed, does 
not convey a very elevated impression as to the mode 
of conducting business at her Majesty’s Treasury. 








RECENT PATENTS. 


THE following are selected from the lists of recent 
patents published in the Mechanics’ Magazine :— 


Swinburne, R. W. Improvements in furnaces used 
in the manufacture of glass. Dated Nov. 17, 1855. 
(No. 2595.) The inventor makes outlets or openings 
in the sides or ends of a furnace, or in both the sides 
and the ends, near to or a little above the level of the 
siege or floor of the furnace upon which the cuvetts 
or pots are placed, for the purpose of causing the heat 
or heated air proceeding from the fires to be drawn 
across the siege in such a manner as to act upon the 
body, or upon the lower part of the cuvetts or pots, 
in a greater degree than in furnaces of the usual con- 
struction. 

Barbier, C. J. An improved kiln for burning or 
firiug pottery, bricks, tiles, and other earthenware. 
Dated Nov. 28, 1855. (No. 2683) This invention 
is grounded on the use of a moveable furnace, con- 
veying successively the heat through all the parts of 
the materials to be burnt, and on the continuous 
action of the gases, which successively circulate 
through a number of laboratories, their temperatures 
decreasing as they get farther from the fire, thus 
completing the burning of such articles as are 
nearest, and at the same time progressively preparing 
the others. 

Margueritte, L. J. F. Certain improvements in 
the manufacture of vitreous products. Dated Nov. 
12, 1855. (No. 2537.) The improved vitreous 
compound contains some silica and alumen, but 
neither potash nor soda: this want constitates the 
chief character of this invention. For mstance, by 
calcining a mixture of silica 65°47, lime 25°80, 
alumen 8°73, a perfectly transparent glass is obtained. 

Coignet, F. Certain improvements in the use 





and preparation of plastic materials or compositions 
; to be used as artificial stone, or as conerete or cement 








i 


for building and other purposes. Dated Nov. 96, 
1855. (No. 2659.) These improvements relate to 
various combinations of sands, gravel, broken flint, 
broken stone, burnt or unburnt soil, cinders, and coal 
refuse, scoria, wood-ash, dross, with unctuous or 
hydraulic chalk, &c. and very fine sand, and in the 
employment of such matters when compounded in 
the formation of houses and other buildings. The 
matters to be mixed are pounded together, and when 
used, the desired forms are given by moulding and 
compression on the wall, or other formation, repeat. 
ing the operation till the structure desired is obtained, 

Clerville, J. J. C. de [mot proceeded with]. Im. 
provements in preparing oil with other matters for 
painting. (A communication.) Dated Nov. 26, 1855, 
(No. 2663.) Linseed oil is first bojled with peroxide 
of lead and sulphate of zinc; then a quantity of rosin 
and bee’s-wax is dissolved therein; next a quantity 
of caustic alkaline solution is added—say about twice 
as much as there is oil—and the whole compound or 
mixture is boiled for a time, after which some essence 
of thyme is stirred in, and the whole is allowed to 
stand, and is afterwards filtered. 

Cottsell, G. An improved gutter and kerb for 
roads and streets. Dated Nov. 7, 1855. (No. 
2496.) Claim—Constructing a gutter and kerb of a 
hollow box or pipe, with a lateral grating, or series 
of apertures for the admission of the water and sur- 
face drainage, and for preventing the entrance of 
large solid substances. 

Wilkes, J.G. Improvement or improvements in 
the manufacture of tubes of copper and alloys of 
copper. Dated Nov. 26, 1855. (No. 2657.) This 
invention consists in forming the said tubes by pass-. 
ing hollow cylinders between rolls furnished with 
grooves of a nearly semi-circular section, the grooves 
being somewhat less deep than they would be if their 
section were truly semi-circular. 

Eassie, W. Improvements in hammers. Dated 
Nov. 16, 1855. (No. 2585.) This invention re- 
lates to a “ friction hammer.” The principle carried 
out is, the obtaining by means of nipping action the 
elevation and reledse of a vertical rod or bar of iron, 
the lower extremity, which is shaped as a hammer 
head, performing the functions of a hammer. : 

Jeffreys, E. An improvement in the construction 
of furnaces. Dated, Nov. 6, 1855 (No. 2495). In- 
stead of setting all the fire-bars in the same horizontal 
plane, the patentee arranges them at different levels, 
rising from the central group to the sides, or from 
the sides to the central group. These fire-bars he 
mounts in a rocking frame, capable of being rocked 
by the stoker on the trunnions which support it, and 
thus of changing the level of the fuel. . 

Jessop, J. Improvements in the construction of 
furnaces and boilers. Dated Nov. 6, 1855 (No. 2488). 
This invention consists—1. In the employment of a 
number of discs or wheels, fixed at suitable distances 
from each other on a shaft, capable of rotating, and 
applied to the back part of furnaces betwixt the grate- 
bars and the bridge for receiving the clinkers, &. 
when pushed from the grate-bars, and carrying the 
same forward at intervals to the ash-pit underneath. 
Also in the use of a diaphragm to separate the discs 
and ash-pit from the ordinary grate-bars and ash-pit, 
with doors, dampers, or valves, to regulate the ad- 
mission of air thereto. 2. In constructing boilers 
with a water space projecting over the back part of 
the grate-bars, forming an inverted bridge to the far- 
nace in front of the ordinary bridge, and immediately 
above the before-mentioned discs, the purpose of 
which is to deflect the smoke down into close contact 
with the fuel and clinkers at the back part of the fur- 
nace and on the discs. : 

Davis, W. Improvements in the construction and 
arrangement of furnaces and furnace-bars for the 
better combustion of smoke and prevention of loss of 
heat by radiation. Dated Nov. 7. 1855. (No. ao 
This invention consists — 1. In constructing some 0 
the bars of a furnace with deep flanges or projections 
in the direction of their length, on the upper part of 
the bar, carried as high as the top of the fuel, and so 
that when two such bars are placed together, an oe 
channel or space is formed between them, for the 
passage of air to the upper part, or above the fuel in 
the furnace. The patentee also constructs furnace 
bars, with an upturned part at the back end, the 
whole forming a bridge at the throat of the furnace. 
2. In placing a cellular construction on the interior 
of the furnace-door, and admitting continuously to such 
cells a sufficient quantity of air through the door, Me 
maintain the interior of such cells as are next the 
door at a low temperature. The introduction of air 
at the fire-door is to prevent radiation of heat. 

Pitman, J. T. Improvements in the construction 
of iron beams and ‘girders, and in machinery for 
making the same. (A communication.) Dated Nov. 
15, 1855. (No. 2574.)—The improved beam or 
girder is formed of a single bar of sheet or wrought 
iron brought to the required form by a series of con- 
secutixe swaging operations performed by certain 1m- 
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So 
proved machinery. The side elevation of the beam 
is a , and its cross section shows a pair 
of at bottom from which rise the closed sides 
of the beam, surmounted by a tubular arch. The 

rest at the ends of the beam upon the walls of 
the building, and form, throughout their length, 
abutments for the support of an arched fire-proof 
flooring and ceiling. The machine for making this 
peam or girder, consists of a series of pairs of rolls, 
or revolving swages and dies, arranged to act conse- 
cutively | automatically upon the iron. [Patent 
sot proceeded with]. 








METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


In this badly and loosely drawn up Act, let me 
call the attention of the profession to some strange 
omissions,—very proper provisions existing in the 
former Act, 1844. aS 

1. No person was allowed to break an opening in 
any external wall overlooking his neighbour’s pre- 
mises: if he did, a month’s notice, and\it was set 
right. At present there is actually no provision on 
this head. 

2. Party-walls were most properly deemed to be 
walls dividing premises in different occupations, 
standing half on one ground, half on the other. At 
present a party-wall is only deemed to be so when it 
divides buz/dings in distinct occupations. Why, in 
the name of common sense, is not a wall, dividing a 
building and ground in distinct occupations, a party- 
wall? It is so, to all intents and purposes. A party- 
wall included a party-fence wall, z.e. a party-fence 
wall and a party-wall were one. This will be a 
fertile source of misehief. Party-fence walls are 
now ignored altogether. 

8. Pray, why were all the scheduled forms of 
notices omitted? If a joke, it is a bad one. No 
part of the present, but what in some other part 
it contradicts itself. AN ARCHITECT IN A Fix. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 


Permit me to say, in some corner of your journal, 
that the articles you have given on bridge foundations 
have led me to think whether it might not be possible 
even yet to construct foundations, where desired, 
literally imperishable. 

Now I fancy that, within a coffer-dam, a pile of 
anburnt bricks might be raised, in proper order, with 
breeze, treated as a clamp, of the size and form for 
the required foundation, to a little above the high- 
water mark, and ¢hen burnt to a heat beyond that 
required for bricks, so that all might unite together, 
as we sometimes see a few accidentally joined in the 
firing. Then the air-channels might be grouted with 
fine concrete, to make the bed more solid, and prevent 
the sub-earth rising into them. 

Or perhaps our giant engineers would as readily 
ouild and burn it on a floating iron platform, and 
‘then sink it gradually; in which case the town might 
be saved the nuisance of the firing, by its being done 
dsewhere, and floated afterwards to its place. 

Now, if this be practicable, instead of placing de- 
pendence on rotting timber, or on decaying stone or 
rusting iron, it might be reposed in a fire-made rock 
that would defy both current and cannon as long as 
the existence of the people it serves. 

Although apart from this point, may I name 
another thought ? I do not suppose it new: that of 
forming a platform in the centre of the pier, sug- 
gested by the frequent perforating arch, for steamers’ 
Jlanding-place, connected by stairs with the road level 
of the bridge, so as to serve for either side of the 
‘water. Outver P. 








Potices of Books. 


Enventorium Sepulchrale: An Account of some 
Antiquities dug up at Gilton, Kingston, §c. 
i Kent, from 1757 to 1773, by the Rev. 
Bryan Faussett. Edited from the original 
manuscript in the a of JosEPH 

YER, Hisq.; with Notes and Introduction. 
By Cuartzs Roacu Smiru. Printed for 
subscribers only. London. 1856. 

Last year, as many of our readers know, the 

manuscripts and antiquities of which this is the 

Ma Ty, passed into the hands of Mr. Joseph 

i yet, of Liverpool, by purchase from Dr. 

~ 4ussett’s executors. Mr. ae lost no time 

hie ets and throwing open to the public 
pe important —— and at once resolved 
thevae an igo. the manuscripts for 
th aa hoof. The conduct of the trustees of 
F € ritish Museum in paagecting to secure the 
er collection of Anglo-Saxon and Roman 
antiquilies,—so suitable, nay, so indispensable as 


museum,— was quite inexcusable, and has 
been the means of depriving the nation of 
other collections, such as that of Mr. Wylie; 
but it is fortunate for the country at large, that 
the Faussett collection did not share the fate of 
other antiquities rejected by the same trustees, 
and become lost to us either by transportation 
to a foreign country, or by dispersion in our 
own at public auctions: it is still more for- 
tunate that this collection has passed into such 
hands as those of Mr. Mayer. Had the Go- 
vernment, moreover, been induced to accept the 
offer made by Dr. Faussett’s executors, the 
manuscripts would probably have remained a 
sealed book to the public ; whereas we have the 
whole here already, comprised in a handsome 
quarto volume, illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, many of them in colours, and pre- 
ceded by an Introduction, from the able and 
accomplished pen of Mr. Smith, who took so 
much interest in the unavailing endeavour to 
open the eyes of the Museum trustees to their 
manifest duty as the collectors and preservers— 
beyond all else—of our xational antiquities. 


On the Physical Conditions involved in the Con- 
struction of Artillery, with an Investigation of 
the Values of Materials and Causes of De- 
struction of Cannon in Service. By RoBert 
Mautet, M.I.C.E. F.R.S. &c. London: 
Longman and Co. 1856. 


Illustrated Handbook of Military Engineering 
and of the Implements of War, for Non-profes- 
sional Readers. By R. Forrest, Woolwich. 
London: Day and Son, Lithographers to the 
Queen. 


Tue former and more important of these works» 
on the strength, form, and general construction 
of ordnance, and its improvement, is based on 
investigations first made = at the Royal 
Irish Academy in course of last year. Circum- 
stances had led the author to the conviction 
that the manipulative skill of the gun-founder 
and the practical resources of the mechanical 
engineer were insufficient to supply any certain 
basis for advancement in the construction, 
power, and endurance of cannon, or to explain its 
mishaps and accidents; and that a science of 
gun-founding yet required to be formed and 
systematized,—a science which must be founded 
and established on a more searching and exact 
discussion of the properties of the constructive 
materials for ordnance than as yet appeared 
to have been given by any one. The work 
therefore necessarily contains much matter of 
interest to the civil engineer as well as to the 
military, on the strength and qualities, chemical 
and mechanical, of iron and brass, and on 
moulding, casting, and founding in general,— 
whether of cannon or of other heavy works in 
metal. The book is illustrated by various 
engravings, as of the peculiarities and changes 
of structure in iron, taken from photographs, as 
well as of other subjects more strictly profes- 
sional, The smaller work under notice is 
expressly designed to render intelligible to non- 
professional readers the various necessarily tech- 
nical expressions found in all historical or popular 
descriptions of modern warfare; and, although 
scarcely so timely in appearance as was probably 
anticipated when the plates and descriptions 
were first thought of, it is to be hoped the public 
will zo¢ lose their interest in such subjects, 
since it is hard to say how soon they may have 
a recurrence of occasion to desire a little special 
information as to the technical language of 
military engineering, war-implements,. and 
warfare. 








Hiscellanea. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.— We regret to learn that 
another submarine cable has been lost in the Mediter- 
ranean, between Sardinia and the African coast, during 
a storm. It was insured at Lloyd’s for nearly 30,000/. 
Surely some better method of laying down submarine 
cables than appears to have as yet been adopted might 
be devised. In the event of a storm occurring could 
not the cable be cut and buoyed in some conspicuous 
way, so as to enable the vessel containing the re- 
mainder to recover the cut end and restore the con- 
nection at a future time? The cable just lost was 
between 120 and 130 miles in length, the distance 
between Spartivento and Tunis being 109 miles, and 


Grpson’s STATUE OF THE QUEEN.—The statue of 
her Majesty, which has been sculptured in marble by 
Mr. Gibson at Rome, has arrived in this country, and 
is now being placed on the pedestal allotted to it in 
the Prince’s Chamber, in the New Palace of West- 
minster. This apartment is at the back of the throne. 
The pedestal on which the statue is being placed is of 
solid marble. The three emblematical figures on the 
base, representing Astronomy, Commerce, and Archi- 
tecture, are also from the chisel of Mr. Gibson. Mr. 
Gibson has made up his mind to colour the group. It 
is much too large for its position. 

- INAUGURATION OF THE WELLINGTON STATUE AT 
MANCHESTER.—The Wellington statue (described in 
our last number) was inaugurated on Saturday last, in 
the presence of 20,000 spectators. The statue is a 
companion to the Peel statue, which has been raised 
higher on its pedestal, and both are placed in front of 
the Manchester Infirmary, which is erected on the finest 
site in Manchester. The mayor and corporation of 
Manchester, the Bishop of Manchester, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harry Smith, the executive committee, 
the 7th regiment of Dragoons, and the 25th regiment, 
or Queen’s Own Borderers, assisted at the cere- 
mony. Mr. Noble had superintended the erection of 
the figures daring the last fortnight, great care being 
required in fixing the bronze figures at the angles of 
the pedestal. These are of great weight: they were 
cast by Messrs. Robinson and Cottam, founders, 
Pimlico, and brought to Manchester without accident 
by the London and North-Western Railway. The 
statue of Mars at the left front angle of the pedestal 
is itself 10 feet high, while the main statue is only 
13 feet high, and must, one would think, from its 
position on a pedestal 19 feet high, lose even some of 
the small predominance over its subordinate which f% 
in reality possesses. 

Tue Pret Statue at MANCHESTER.—The Peel 
Monument at Manchester has been elevated 3 feet 
9 inches. Mr. William Buxton, builder, performed, 
by contract, the task of removing the statue, and re- 
erecting it, happily without accident. The work 
occupied about a week. An additional layer of granite 
has been placed underneath, of the height mentioned, 
and 13 feet 7 inches long, by 7 feet 2 inches wide. 
The granite was brought from Aberdeen, carefully 
tied up in matting like a bale of goods. To pro- 
duce uniformity, the old granite, which had become 
somewhat weather-stained, will be “ rubbed” or 
cleaned; but the black, smoke-covered figures will 
remain as they are in the mean time, although it is 
intended to clean them, so as to be in accordance with 
the Wellington statue, we presume. The statue of Sir 
Robert Peel weighs three tons ; and the top stone of 
the pedestal upon which his tigure rests weighs seven 
tons. 

Computsory Hovse DrainaceE: HAMMER- 
SMITH.—The authorities of Kensington vestry sum- 
moned Mr. W. Hedges to Hammersmith Police-court 
on 28th ult. for suffering a house, No. 7, Brown’s- 
buildings, Kensington, to be untenable. From the 
statements of Mr. F. Godrich, the medical officer of 
health, and Mr. Biradbridge, the surveyor, it appeared 
that a quantity of liquid house-manure flowed from a 
dung-heap in the yard into the basement of the house 
and under the flooring of the kitchen, and had rotted 
the boards. What the officers required was that a 
drain should be made under the kitchen to carry off 
the water, the yard to be properly drained, and that 
there should be a water-supply to the offices. Mr. 
Godrich added that the woman of the house had 
been, and was now looking, very ill, and he considered 
the house untenantable from the want of pro 
drainage. The defendant said he had let the house to 
@ man named Lever, who had promised to make all 
things comfortable. The magistrate, Mr. Dayman, 
made an order as required by the complainant. 


THames TuNNEL. — In the week ending 30th 
August, 16,436 passengers passed through, and paid 
687. 9s. 8d. 

THE MARYLEBONE FREE Liprary. — It is a 
subject of regret, and, indeed, of dishonour and shame 
to the metropolis, that it has but one free library, and 
that even this is in so languishing a condition, that 
it must be closed at the end of the present year, 
unless the annual subscriptions be increased by about 
200/. Since its opening (not under very wise auspices 
or arrangements, certainly), in January, 1854, no 
less than 73,312 readers have attended it, and 79,477 
books have been issued, down to 31st July last. It 
also contains a lending library of 1,000 volumes, 
established and couducted by working men, and in 
full operation, 5,732 volumes having been issued and 
returned without loss or damage. A special com- 
mittee of gentlemen, unconnected with the library, 
but interested in its welfare, has been formed for the 
purpose of preventing, if possible, its threatened ex- 
tinction, aud it is to be hoped the metropolis will not 
incur the additional disgrace of not being able (or. 
willing rather), to sustain the only solitary institution 
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Gas.—The Liverpool United Gas Company have 
been dividing their usual handsome dividend of 
per’ cent. per annum for the last half-year. The 
gas rental for 1856, notwithstanding the reduction of 
price from 4s. 6d. to 4s, in 1855, has already reached 
the amount of same rental in the year previous to the 
deduction, namely, 1854, and even exceeded it. The 
¢hairman declared that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the result, and thet “in this as in every class of busi- 
xess in which men those who supply good 
and cheap articles need never be afraid of an increase 
of production.” We have not the least doubt of the 
teatal being farther increased in the ensuing year.—— 
The directors of the gas company at a place called 
Errol, in Scotland, not being yet converts like the 
Liverpool chairman to the right principle in gas 
statistics, lately attempted to increase their dividend 
of 6% per cent. arising from the sale of gas at 10s. a 
thousand cubic feet, by raising the price to a still 
er piteh, namely, 10s. 10d. The immeciate re- 
has been, that more than the one-half of the gas- 
consumers of the village have signed a document, bind- 
ing themselves to give up the use of gas altogether till 
the eompany agree to reduce the price and to pay for 
teplacing the meters. The ratepayers of Salford 
have, in a public meeting, formally complained that 
the price of their gas has been raised 10, 20, and 30 
per cent. without any increase of its illuminative 
, and they seem to think they may as well have 
it cheap and bad as dear and bad. Mr. Rudd stated 
that the price per thousand feet in London was only 
3s. 6d. although eoals were so dear; that in Burnley 
the price was the same, and in Todmorden 3s. 8d. 
He complained that the Salford gas was impure, and 
that it was delivered at too high a pressure. They 
Were paying 10 or 15 per cent. for gas which they 
did not consume. Mr. Storey said that the profits 
from the gas at the present time, if properly managed, 
would be from 120 to 150 per cent.———-At a recent 
meeting of the directors of the Spilsby Gas Com- 
pany, it was resolved to reduce the price of gas from 
9s. 4d. to 7s. 6d. The company is now paying a 
dividend of 5 per cerit. which will doubtless, as usual, 
inerease as they diminish the price of their gas. 
The York United Gas-light Company have resolved to 
divide 6 per’ cent. 

Emprtoyment oF Convicts. — In an article of 
your paper of last week, there was a hint on the sub- 
jeet of the Thames sewage, which pointed to employ- 
thent of thieves in said dirty work. This was hitting 
the right nail on the head. I have given this same 
wail a blow or two myself, but it will take many more 
to drive it home, but when done, it will be a clencher. 
Some time since I addressed the Times on the sub- 
ject in general, proposing that street thieves should be 

ut to all the irksome and dirty work of the town. 

y letter was not inserted, but the hint was thought 
to be worthy of an honourable position in a leader. 

sir, do contrive to give another blow on this 
nail. It may be rather out of your line, but it can 
be done. Thieves do not bargain for continuous hard 
work: put them in earnest to this, and the refor- 
iiatory system will find much of their work done by 
this simple process.—H. B. : 

Srarnep-Grass WinpDows For GLascow CaTHE- 
pRat.—At the request of the Lord Provost of Glas- 
gow, Mr. James Ballantine, of Edinburgh, the artist, 
who was selected, in 1845, to fill the windows of the 
House of Lords, has submitted a complete plan of 
iNustrations for the windows in Glasgow Cathedral, 
domprising the leading events recorded in the Old 
and New Testament. He has prepared the designs 
for the four principal windows : these are as follow :— 
Large West Window. — Christ’s Entry into Jerusa- 
lem—Last Supper—Crnueifixion and Ascension, or the 
Life of Christ, illustrated in a series of medallions. 
Large South Transept Window, — The Transfigura> 
tion, and Christ cleansing the Temple: the four 
lateral upright lights to be filled with Architectural 
Ornamentation, similar in character to the treatment 
of the large north transept window. Large North 
Transept Window.—St. John preaching in the Wil- 
derness—Christ preaching on the Mount—The Day 
of Pentecost—The Angele opening the Prison Doors 
to the Apostles. Large East Window. — Effigies of 
the Twelve Apostles and Heads of Twelve Prophets, 
in Medallions, with geometric and foliated adjuncts. 
Mr. Ballantine urges that unity of purpose and har- 
mony of convection can only be attained by placing 








the whole series for execution in the bands of one 


artist. 

Coxossai, Bust oF THE QUEEN For MANCHESTER 
Town-Hati.—The bust commissioned by Alderman 
Barnes, from Mr. Noble, and for which her Majesty 
granted sittings, is now completed, and will be shortly 
Placed in Manchester Town-hall. 

A Naw Mrratiic AtLoy.—Equal parts of iron, 
éobalt, and nickel, fused together, made a very hard 
dlloy of dazzling whiteness, resembling silver. It is 
suitable for making knife-blades, fine files, and other 
such articles, 


Norra Oxrorpsuire ARcH#ZOLoGICcAL Sociery. 
~The members of this society had their annual 
excursion ow Thursday and Friday in week before last, 
im conjunction with the. members of the Worcester 
Diocesan Architectural Society. The North Oxon mem- 
bers halted for a short time at Swalcliffe, and after in- 
specting the church, proceeded to Brailes, where they 
were joined by the members of the Worcester Society. 
After a visit to the church, the whole party started 
for Compton Wyniates, the residence of the Marquis 
of Northampton. They were here cordially received 
by Lord A. Compton, who conducted then over the 
mansion, and showed them the various objects of 
interest with which it abounds, adding various 
explanations. The church was next visited, and the 
party then went ow to Tysoo Church, and from thence 
‘to the Sun Rising, at Edge Hill, where they were 
met by Colonel North. Here the party dined. 
Warmington was the next halting-place: the ehurch 
here was visited, and one of the Worcester gentlemen 
gave a short account of a curious portion of the 
edifice, supposed to have been used by a recluse. 
After visiting Shottswell, the party returned to Ban- 
bury. A meeting was held in the Vicarage-hall in 
the evening. The Rev. T. Chamberlain, vicar of 
St. Thomas’s, Oxford, read a paper “ On the Resto- 
ration of Chancels and Churches.” This was fol- 
lowed by one from the Hon. F. Lygon, “ On 
Medizeval Monuments—especially brasses,” rubbings 
of which were hung round the hall. Mr. Faulkner, 
of Deddington, made a few remarks on the necessity 
of preserving the brasses in ehurehes. Friday’s 
excursion included Adderbury, Deddington, Somerton, 
Weston-on-the-Green, Middleton Stoney, Wendle- 
bury, Alchester, and Bicester. 

OOLWICH: GOVERNMENT ConTRACT.—Messrs. 
Iueas, brothers, of Lowestoft, builders, have con- 
cluded a contract with Government for the erection 
of a brick wall, 154 feet in height, and 2 miles in 
extent, which is to inclose and connect the newly- 
acquired premises in Woolwich Marsh with the 
Arsenal, Great additions and improvements have 
been made throughout the entire circuit, so that the 
general aspect of the Arsenal is now that of a 
thoroughly new establishment, on a liberal and ex- 
tensive scale. The works are being pushed forward 
with great diligence, many of the contractors’ men 
working over-hours. 

Tue Late Str Ricnarp Westuacorr, R.A.— 
Sir Richard died at his town residence, in South 
Audley-street, on the 1st inst. in his 82nd year, after 
an illness of about three weeks’ duration. Richard 
West macott was born in London, in1775, and, showing 
early signs of his future vocation, adopted the pro- 
fession of a sculptor when he was quite a child. In 
1805 the Royal Academy of London elected him an 
associate of their body, and he became in 1816 a 
Royal Academician. The works of art by which he 
was best known are his statues of Addison, Pitt, and 
Erskine, his statues of the late Duke of Bedford and 
of Charles James Fox, in Bedford and Russell squares, 
and his monuments to Sir Ralph Abercromby, Lord 
Collingwood, and others, in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, together with the figure of 
Psyche, much admired by every lover of art. Besides 
these he designed the colossal statue of Achilles, in 
Hyde-park. “The Distressed Mother,” which he 
execnted in 1822, for the Marquis of Lansdowne; 
“The Houselzss Traveller,’ a eopy of which is in 
Westminster Abbey ; his ‘“‘Euphrosyne,” for the late 
Duke of Newcastle, in 1837. His latest work, we 
believe, was. the sculptured pediment at the British 
Museum. , 

Tue STEREOScOPE.—A discovery of a curions 
character is announced by a M. Luegol, namely, an 
animated likeness, which takes us a step farther in 
photography, and surpasses even a “ speaking like- 
ness.” M. Luegol takes two portraits for the stereo- 
scope, each one at a different angle to the other, so 
that when they are placed in the instrument and it is 
moved from the right to the left, the eyes are in 
apparent motion. 


Messrs. Broapwoon’s Fire — WorkMeEn’s 
Toots.—The Builder, in noticing this calamitous 
event, observes,—* Several hundred workmen will be 
thrown out of employment, and a great number have 
lost their tools, some of which were insured, and 
many not. It is much to be regretted that workmen 
will not adopt this easy mode of securing the value of 
their property. There is no diffieulty whatever in 


we hope that experience, such as the present, will at 
length induce the general observance of tool insurance 
as @ rule with bat few exceptions.” . Why do not 
masters make it an invariable’ rule to include in their 
insurance the tools of their workmen, and if they 
think it necessary to make a deduction from the 
wages on that account, a penny or twopence a week, 
according to the value of the chest and the risk of the 
oceupation, would defray the whole cost ?—Bury 





Post. 





doing so. It is a practice we have often urged, and | po 


PapuR From Srone.—We are likely shortly, it 
seems, to be writing “with a pen of irom on the 
rock,” in a sense very different. from what Job or his 
comforters dreamt of, or the Assyrians, with. their 
microscopic writings on tablets of Y, practised. 
A Glasgow marble-eutter, grudging doubtless the 
immense waste of his material in useless chippj 

is said to have invented and patented a process 
whereby stone is convertible into paper of a superior 
kind, both in texture and quality, to that now in use, 
and at a much cheaper rate. As stone, however, is 
only said to be “the principal material,” we must 
infer that the stone needs mortar to hold it together: 
nevertheless, the saturation of some glutinous medium 
with stone dust may form a very fair succedaneym 
or substitute for paper. Mr. Edward Greenless is the 
patentee. 

Fata ACCIDENT By FauL or Otp Buitpime— 
On Tuesday night, about twelve o’elock, a house 
No. 9, Little Swan-alley, Moorgate-street, felt, oeta. 
sioning the loss of four lives, and severe injury to 
others. The whole of the occupants, sixteen jn 
number, were buried in the rains, so that it is won- 
derful more were not sacrificed. Some difficulty in 
shutting and opening doors had previously, it’ is 
reported, given warning of what might have been 
hence looked for, but the landlord, it seems, denies. 
that any information of the circumstance had been 
given to him. The house was a very old one, of 
three stories, let. out in rooms. Fortunately three: 
rooms only were occupied. Deeay of the beams and 
rafters is regarded as the cause of the accident. The 
alley contains a number of other houses of a like 
dangerous order, and is surrounded, indeed, by the 
same kind of buildings, all densely oceupied. 

THE SLEDGE PRINCIPLE IN RaILway TRransrr.— 
A correspondent, who subscribes himself “ A Thought- 
ful Mechanie,” suggests the substitution of the 
principle in railway carriages in place of wheels, leay- 
ing the latter on the locomotive only, and deseribes 
the advantages of such a system, as in safety, facility 
of stoppage, &c.; but we fear it is but too manifest 
that the disadvantages arising from that friction to 
which some of these counter-advantages are due are 
‘too many to leave much chance of the substitution 
which our correspondent desires, however much the 
safety or smoothness and comfort of railway travelling 
‘would thereby be increased. 


THE METROPOLITAN TRAFFIC QUESTION : SCHEME 
For Raitway InteRsections.—The absurdity in- 
volved in the idea that the metropolis: of a country 
which set the example of railway transit to other 
nations, is still so utterly devoid of internal means 
of intercommunication at all equivalent to the im- 
mensity of railway traffic poured into its streets, that 
these may be said to be now in a perpetual state of 
blockade, and continually getting worse and worse,—is 
so very obvious, that the subject is ever and anon 
forcing itself into reiterated notice, as indeed it ought 
to do, and must do, till the intolerable and still in- 
creasing grievance shall be fairly met and obviated : 
and the sooner the better, considering not only the 
really alarming increase of the general traffic in the 
streets of the metropolis, but therapid extension of these 
streets themselves, presenting thus an ever increasing 
obstacle to the carrying out of any feasible scheme of 
railway interconnection, except at a wide sweep 
around its suburban districts, which would still fur- 
ther postpone the requisite internal interweavement 
of routes. A Tract, by Mr. William Footman, titled 
“A Practical Means of providing an efficient Aecom-- 
modation for the Traffic of the Metropolis,” has just 
been published by Herbert, 88, Cheapside, in which 
é railway scheme is proposed to be earried out by a 
company, at a cost of 3,600,000/. including the pur- 
chase of Southwark-bridge, for the purpose of the 
projected railway, which is to rum as an exten- 
sion, from the South-Western and South-Eastern, 
to that bridge, so as to form a junction withs 
Blackwall extension, and to pass over Thames- 
street and Cannon-street, and by a tunnel under 
Cheapside and St. Martin’s-le-Grand, &c. to Smith- 
field, and then, by open railway again, to the Great 
Northern, at King’s-cross ; passing thence on by the 
outskirts of the Regent’s-park, and forming « junction 
with the North-Western by the way, to the Great 
Western at Paddington. The total length of the 
proposed company’s line would be about 64 miles, 
and it is noted that short lines in populous district 
ave the best paying lines; and certainly no such 
pulous districts as these are to be found so comcel- 
trated throughout the whole world. Without some 
system of central interlinkmest (if we may be 
the expression), our railway system is like » body 
without a head,—like' some of those 
foetal monsters which oceasionally astonish ar ns 
The ization of the railway system ng 
land pe ay be regarded as a vital self-sufficient 

iom till a centrum commune or central head 
be formed in the metropolis; and we hope to see this 
[done ere many years go over our own head. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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Tue Bank oF Lonpon, Lave Hat or Com- 
nce.—Mr. McLean has lately published a good 

view of the beautiful chamber, in Threadueedle-street, 
formerly known as the Hall of Commerce, and now 
occupied by the Bank of London. It was judiciously 
fitted up for this purpose by Mr. Edmund Wood- 
thorpe. 

Lorp SovTHESK AND AGRicuLTuRAL DwELL- 
xngs.—We learn with much satisfaction that the Earl 
of Southesk has given instructions to the tenants on 
his estates to make returns of all the houses and 
cottages occupied by servants and others employed in 

icultural labour, specifying the dimensions of the 
different departments, and other particulars, with the 
view of introducing a thorough reform in the dwellings 
of the humbler classes in this quarter (Brechin), We 
also learn that his lordship is about to erect a com- 
fortable dwelling-house and place of meeting for Mr. 

Wodsworth, home missionary, whose labours among 

the out field population of this town have been 

attended with marked success during the few months 
that have elapsed since he became a denizen of the 
ancient city. 

PRESERVING Woop, Merats, &c.—Mons. C. F. L, 
Oudry, of Paris, has patented the application of 
copper or other metals on iron, zinc, and other metals 
and their alloys, and also upon wood, paper, card- 
board, and stone, having first covered them with an 
isolated coating of a composition susceptible also of 
preserving, waterproofing, and metallizing them, and 
which coating is a conductor of electricity. The 
copper is applied to any desired thickness by ordinary 
electro-chemical means, and serves to preserve the 
metal or other substances thus covered from oxidation 
by the action of the air, water, or the humidity of the 
earth. The composition may be made of metal or 
metallic salts, combined with essential oils or greases, 

and resins, gums, bitumen, or asphalte, according to 

the nature of the articles to be covered over, and a 

conducting property is given by adding copper, gra- 
phite, or other metallic powder. 

Tue Sewacr or Great Towns.—Mr. R. G, 
Whitfield writes to the Zimes:——“ About eight years 
ago the city of Antwerp paid annually for sweeping 
their streets 20,000%. The scavenger not being 
satisfied, and having made an increased demand, the 
members of the corporation came to the determina- 
tion to put the cleansing of the streets up to compe- 
tition. The first year they obtained 15,000f. which, 
as the sewers, formerly all communicating with the 
Scheldt, have been removed and cesspools made, has 
gradually increased up to the present time, when the 
corporation receives 120,000f. the contractor paying 
that sum for the privilege of obtaining the sweepings 
of the streets and the contents of the cesspools! The 
streets of Antwerp are now swept every morning 
throughout the year before ten o’clock. The dust 
and refuse from the houses are not allowed to be 
thrown into them (as is done iu Paris) until the 
scavengers’ bell rings, and the cesspools containing 
the excrement are periodically emptied, by order of 
the municipality, the soil being first deodorised, and 
the whole, with the dust and sweepings, are carted 
away some miles into the country, and converted into 
guano, a very thin layer of earth on the deodorised 
soil being sufficient to keep down any noxious exha- 
lations. The fertilising qualities of the street-sweep- 
ings and the night-soil, when converted into guano, 
are truly surprising, both at Antwerp and Paris, and 
are, commercially, a very lucrative speculation. In 
Paris, last year, I watched the growth of grass-seed 
‘sown upon earth prepared with the ‘town guano,’ for 
‘@ lawn at the Duchess D’Alba’s: on the eighth day 
it was mown! At Milan, where the system has been 
eeiny adopted, and the town-produce for years 

as been converted to its legitimate use, the land 

Yields eight crops of grass a year!” 





For new church et Richmond, Surrey. Mr, G. G. Scott, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Balam and 











Lee :— 

Hills £9,291 0 0 

i @ 0 

0 0 

a 939 «0 «0 

ION cccestacginscindinntiincetincisns A Oo 
TINE vnc csascinsas inpceinshenhiagiass 8,767 0 0 
WROP ssnccene andnkeniagtthannaawenn caunae 8,445 0 0 

0 0 


SEL TSR ee rei te 7,599 


For the erection of avilla at Ewell, for Mr. W. R. Shaw, 
Meésrs. Tillott and Chamberlain, architects. The quanti- 
ties not supplied :— 

Wm. Wills........ eee ates iiniginns £1,747 0 
BD osinccus padinisiciers 


1,745 0 
1,695 0 
1,598 0 


ooooo 





For rebuilding the new Philological School, New-road, 
under Messrs. W. G. and E. Habershon :— 







Messrs. King and Stanger......... £4,620 0 0 
ee ares ‘ . 43909 0 0 
G. Day and Co. . 4,295 0 0 
te” RS aed 4,194 0 0 
Wee Ro MMIII «; cnonceiscctescen .. 4175 0 0 
Patman and Fothington............ 4,156 0 0 
Longmire and Burge ......... 3,983 0 0 
J.H. Bottenby.............0 3,898 0 0 
ks 3,810 0 0 
P. J. Harmer ...scoce 3,800 0 0 
We, MOND vicina stents 3,695 0 0 
Thompson and Crosswell ......... 3,693 0 0 
A, Simmons ........ re ain diets 2,660 0 0 


For Northampton Lunatic Asylum. Messrs. Milne and 
Son, architects :— 
Drainage, liquid 


Estimates for new wing. mapure tanks, Xe. 


|, RE £6,500 498 
AC See 6,500 
WWRNOD cic ocsesnicnaanca 6,240 
Wills and Fisher......... 190 


6,1§ 
reson, sen. (accepted) 6,185 £495 (accepted) 
FRGNGR, TM prccsessqeseses 


Gardener 


Pee eeeeecerenceses 


6,025 


For West Kent Militia barracks. 
and Son, architects :— 


Messrs. Whichcord 




















Bricklayer,| Plumber, | Smith 
_ Mason, and |Glazier, and and 
Carpenter.| Painter. | Founder. 
. 2 »s. dj £. s. dj & a. d. 
Kirk Parry & Co.| 4,749 0 0] 64910 0| 59810 0 
Drury & Biggleston 5670 0 0 
William Cobb ...... 4,896 0 0 
Thompson & God- 
REARS 4,700 0 0 
George Chambers! 4,970 17 7| 498 0 0 
James Hyles......... 573 0 0 
William Colling ... 751 9 6 
Robert Foord ...... §94 14 6 
Thomas Court ...... 476 18 0 
Weeks & Petman 631 9 6 
Sutton & Walter...|5,187 0 0] 501 3 0 
L. Ashdown ......... 539 0 0 
Garrett & Cross ... 648 0 0 








The tenders of Messrs. Drury and Biggieston; Thomp- 
son and Godwin; and Thomas Court, were accepted. 
Total, 5,746/. 18s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
** Barn-floors.”°—Can any of your readers give me information 
how a barn-floor (for thrashing on) answers constructed of New- 
castle tiles in cement ?—ENGINEER. 
“ Lightning Conductors.”—(The copper wire rope of Newall and 
Co, with copper p»int, makes the cheapest and a good conductor. 
The clips are of copper. with gun-metal nails.) 
"“A.L.”—°S. H. P.”—* W.G.”—” W.D.M.” —* Jones.” — 
**W. E.” (under our figure).—‘** F. D.” (ditto).—* L. 8.°—** E. J.”— 
“GT. R.”—* J. G.”—" Mr. W.” — “* Z. Z. Z.” (we decline recom- 
mending).—** RK. 8S. T.”(we do not recommend inventions of 
which we know nothing).—" F.8.” —** A Reader.” —* H. A. H.” 
—*T, W. BY —“W. KR" —-* RRO "8. LY -"S. L 
“TT. T. €”—“G. H. C.”—* Intended Competitor.,—" J. E.”— 
“J, F."—*R.S. 7.” 


NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the “‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the ‘‘Editor:” all other communications should be 
addreased to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 


“ Books and Addresses.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 











‘ TENDERS 
For alterations and improvements at St. James’s church 
y- Mr. Charles Lee, arehitect :— ee mas 
Bert... iesnaen £1,835 0 0 
wrence 1,825 0 0 
Abbott and Son. 1,760 0 0 
atrick . 1,748 0 0 








Forthe restoration and enla nt of th i 
.8t. Mary, Brecon Messrs W. G and F Hab ee 
Architects: ’ The quantities were furnished an 
For 


i , Charch. Screen, 
¥ Thomas Cardiff PROP emp resaamenssees 490 
H. Ramm 1 wanna ne ea 4 


Walter Jones (B 
Z. Grifiths snd Son (Brasoa) 


Wn. Williams, jun, (Brecon hiaaeonss 
W. Somes and J. Games (Brecon)... 


ones { teadseseresenseses 
Bees Price (Brecon) ( oe 


ni rhe last named builder made a mistake in his 
vin ak, it Dot having included the whole of the works, 


: 8, Stainer’s, and gone’ s work, which he 
fainted ount the eom 


=_ 














EXTERNAL WALL 


Winans pin Aneeot with leading pulley, from 6s. 6a. 
These Ventilators are arranged that the requiaite quantsy of 
air may be admitted for due ventilation anu apartment 
the draught being felt by the occupants; and as 

they are in | wall. thelr action 1» not tas 
seals of foh air is mosrtequired HAL WAaP SROTu eae. 
r r _ 8B ae, 
apons 196, Biackfriars-road and 117, Union-street, 




















Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, &¢. 
Always on SALE, a large COLLECTION 


KS relating to ARCHITHUTURE, CiVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, the FINE ARTS, &e. at griatly nape prices, 





at 2051. which amount mittee allowed to 
be added to his estimate, making it 1,912/. (accepted). 


By BRADLEY BATSfORD, 52, High Holborn, London. 
Catalogues evel gratis. 
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scription of Gothie Architec.ure. 


including numerous Diagrams, &c. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE AND SON, 


L 
ATLWAY MACHINERY: a Treatise on 
he Mecha wih 
Saade and (aerate ay gy 6 xed I Plant, in r 
departments Il.ustrated by a Series of Plates on a large 


and by 3 8s E»gravings on Wood. 
why DANIEL KINNEA GLARK, C.E, 
2 vols. imperial 4to, half-moroeco, price dl. 153, 





2 

The ENGINEER and MACHINIST’S ASSIST- 
ANT; being a Series of Plans, Sections, and F ions of Steam- 
engines, Spinning Machines, Mulls for Grinding Tools, &c. taken 
from Machines of the most approved construction at present in 
ope ation ; with Descriptions and Practical Eways on the Con- 
struction and Appligatiun of the Serene and on various 
Desarements of Machinery. 2 vols. impe! 4to. halfynorocco, 
price 41. 43, 


3 

The ENGINEER and MACHINIST'S DRAW- 
ING-BOUK : a complete Course of Lostruction for the Practical 
Fugiueer, comprising Linear Drawing, Projections, Eqcentric 
Curves, the various Forms of nz, Reciprocating * achinery, 
~ketchiog and Drawiug from the Machine, Prejection of shadows, 
Tintivg, Coiouriug, and Perspective. Illustrated by numerous 
Engraving, on Wood and Steel. 1 vol. imperial 4to. half-moroeco, 
price 42s. 


4 
The MECHANIC’S CALCULATOR; compre- 
hending Priucicles, Rules, and Tables, in the various Depart- 
ments of Mathematics and Mechanics, Useful to Millwrights, 
Engineers,and Artizansiugeneral. Fourteenth edition. corrected 
1 seme enlarged. By WILLIAM GRIEB, CE. price 


5. 
The MECHANIC’S DICTIONARY; being 2 
ng Notte of Tehaie ety alt aos Pa oe 
in t bani Arta. rat ravings ac. . 
ond aan “00 Cuts and Disgrams tm Weed. By WiLL 
wRLéER. Cloth, $s. 


6. 
The PRACTICAL MEASURER;; or, Tradesman 
and Wood »erchavt’s Assistant By ALEXANVER PEDDIB. 
New edition, greatly enlarged, bound, 6s. 6d. 


7. 

CABINET-MAKER’S ASSISTANT; a Series of 
Orig nal Designs for Moderna Furuiture, with Descriptions and 
Details of Coustruction. preceded by Practical Observations on 
the Materials aud Manufacture of Cabinet-work, and Instructions 
in Drawing. adapted to the Trade. Nearly 400 Designs. One vol. 
imperial 4to. half-morvcco, 3i. 52. 


8. 

BOOK of ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS ; a Series 
of Examples of Egyptian, Grecian, Koman, italian, Gothic, Moor- 
ish. French, Flemish, aud Elizabethan Ornaments. suitable for 
Art-workmen and Decorators. With an Essay on (rnam 
Ar, as apclicable to ‘rade and Manufactures. By JAMES 
BA LUANTINE, ~uthor of a ** Treatise on Painted Glass,” &c. 
40 Plates, imperial 4to. cloth, 22s. 


9. 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE; a Series of Designs 
for O tal Cottayes and Villas, Exemplified in ' Jans, Eleva- 
sean, Wen tema. rary Details. With Deseriptious. By JOHN 
WHITE, Architect. I:nperial 4to. cloth, 463.; half-moroceo, 50s, 


10. 

ESSAY on the CONSTRUCTION of COTTAGES, 
for which the. Premium was voted by the High!and re | of 
Scotland. By G. SMITH, Architect, Edinburgh. Lliustrate b 
Working Fiom, accompanied by Specifications, Details, and Esti. 
Cloth, 4° 
BLACKIE and SON, Warwick.square, City, London ; and 

Glasgow and Edinburgh. 








ELLY’S PRACTICAL BUILDERS’ 


PRICE-BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all kinds 
of Artificers’ Work ; with the Moaern Practice of Measuring, and 
an Abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the Construc- 
tion of Buildings. Revised and Corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an 
Architect of eminence, assisted by several enperiences Measurin, 
Surveyors. Illustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings an 
numerous Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. price 8s. neatly bound. 

London ; published hy T. KELLY, Paternoster-row; 5{MPKIN 
aud MARSHALL; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


Of whom may be had. New Editions, in Quarto, of the following 
Practical Architectural Works — 

1. PETER NICHOLSON .. ee PROTA 
CARPENTKY, JOINERY, and CABINET-MAKING, 
by TREDGOLD : being a new and complete System of Lines, for 
the Use of Workmen; founded on Geometrical and Mechanical 
Principles. Ten Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; containing up- 
wards of 120 Stee) Plates, and numerous Woodeut Diagrams. 

2, PETER NICHOLSON’S PRACTICAL 
MASONRY, BRICKLAYING, and PLASTERING (revised 


TREDGOLD), both plain and ornamental ; containing a new 
complete pe rh of Lines for Stone Cutting, forthe Sea 
men ; the Formation of Mortars, Cements, Uo 
added a variety of new designs for Mural ‘ ablets, T: 
stones. for — 
materials employed, 
upwards of Ninety Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 


use 


&c, &¢; and a descript 
en Parts at 3s. or in boards, 30s. ; co 





TREDGOLD and NICHOLSON’S Theoreti- 
Practical Treatise on the FIVE ORDERS of ARCHI- 
RE: containing plein and omer by a for Da sree and 
, i i style ; inclu an 

Executing them in the purest sty! Pomeroy 4 Aen ny: FA 
Artists of first-rate . 
welve parts at 3s.; or in 


and VILLA 


8. 
and 
U 


Hundred Steel Engravings, executed b 
boards, 363. 


4. DESIGNS for COTTAGE 


ARCHITECTURE: containing Piess. Pierations,, Sections, Per- 


1 _—¥ rs ws - Architect. Beauti‘ully engraved on 
. H. Brooks, Are 

steel, with Direction for Building, and the estimated Cost of each 

Edifice. Twelve parte at 4s. ; or in boards, 39s. 

5. DESIGNS for PUBLIC BUILDINGS, con- 
sisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, P ve Views and 
Mask ag ae ue. for public armen Gag We 
d a A ° 
Gases, Architect. Beautifully evgraved on Ten Parts at 





r 328. hoards. 
set THE HOUSE DECORATOR and PAINT- 
ERS’ GUIDE 


containing a Lowe 9 of Designs for 

suited to the various styles of - 
é Fay era, House Decorators her 
‘en Parts, 32s, 


at3s ; or in boards, 
THE HOUSE PAINTER, or DECORA- 


TOW’S COMPANION; 


ice ne rare Me eee 
ot , 
Pigmcuts, il Varnishess ee By W. A Hitotns, ap Apso 


‘Marbling. 
and MECHANICS’ 


ied by actual Specimens of Haud-brush Graiuing 
ion Fame. 20 or in boards, 323. 


THE ENGINEERS’ 


ENCYCLOP EVIA, sa new and enlarged edi 


Practical Illu-trations of the Mach: cmplored 
in ey acworption of Manutactare ofthe 
oy omranes of BAv0 © ihe KE ° 
rm hp Pee een nny oe 
devel many of the impurtant the first 
in 1635, of the En»yclopmdia. The Laventions 
recenti made have engayed the seialons attention of the Editor; 
for.asthe value of a8 tested Pia ng | 
oon oy ay of Sie aan tee hes now become = 
Iy enriched ; 80 that it may be received as fully aud 


fully canning “the existing state of 


Mecnaniam, adupteu to the wants of Practical ‘Men® In two 
8vo, vuiumes, cloth, lettered, price 
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N Architect in the Eastern Counties has 

a VACANCY in his Office for an OUT-DOOR PUPIL, or 

y Gentleman desirous of Improvement. As the practice is 

pte. Ha mg he would have an excellent opportunity of learning 

pis noe thoroughly.—Address, C. B. Porter’s Lodge, Dane’s- 
inn, Strand. 


RTICLED PUPIL. — An ARCHITECT 

is willing to receive an intelligent YOUTH into hi: ffice, 

at a moderate premium, for five years, provide? that he has a 

taste for drawing, and is disposed to make himself generally use- 

ful.—Address, by letter only, to A. D. care of Mr. Bebbington, 
Stationer, 426. Strand. 








TO CARMEN. 
ANTED, a Young Man, of sober and 
industrious habits, who has been accustomed to a 
Builder’s yard, to DRIVE and TAKE CHARGE of a LIGHT 
HORSE and CART. None need apply but those whose character 
will bear the strictest investigation.—Apply by letter, to Z. K. 
Office of * The Builder.” 


WANTED, a respectable YOUTH, as an 

APPREDTICE, to a CARPENTER and BUILDER. 
‘Workshop an? premises in a healthy situation — For particu- 
lars, address P. G. Mr. Ashby's, Post-office. Well-street, Hackney. 


WANTED, a good practical WORKING 


SHOP FOKEMAN, in a small shop containi .¢ from seven 
to eight benches. Murt understand setting ont of work and the 
geveral management of men.—Address. stating age. references, 
and salary expected, to A. G. Mabin’s Newspaper Office. 13, Gros- 
venor-row, Pimlico, 











TO PAINTERS. 
ANTED, immediately, a first - class 


GRAINFER. Good references required as to sobriety, &c. 
Apply to Mr THOS. JEX, Painter, Holbeach. 


ESTERN HEIGHTS BARRACKS, 

DOVE, KENT.—WANTED, FOURTEEN or FIF- 

TEEN good BRICKLAYERS. Wages, 5s. per day.—Apply to 
the FOREMAN, at the Works, 








TO MASTER BRICKMAKERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. 
BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

ANTED, by a respectable Man, a 

SITUATION as FOREMAN of a BRICKF! ELD, who 

has had twenty years’ practice iu all its branch«s. Ma!'ms, com- 

mon stocks. and mp bricks, red and white close-kiln bricks, tiles 

and drain-pipes of every description; and wel! understand: 

making, or to cause to be made, wash and pug mills barrows. and 

all materiaJs used in brickmaking. Has no family iucumbrance. 

ost respectable references can be given.—Address, A. 

J. Boston, 79. Hackney-road. Shoreditch. 


ANTED, by a first-rate DRAUGHTS- 
. ‘ER, and COLOURIST, an ENGAGF- 
MENT, to execute Maps and Plans of Estates, Towns, Parishes, 
Railway+, Docks, M'nes, Cemeteries, Drainsges. Board of Work: 
and Local Board of Health Plans, &. Hans for eighteen years 
executed plans of pr. jects of every variety. for the p: ofession and 
~~ aetna by letter, to R. THEUDORE, 4, Trafal- 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
IN as JUNIOR ASSISTANT iv an ARCHITECT'S 
OFFICE.—Address, X. Y. Z. Office of * The Builder.” ictcalt 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
an who understands the WOOD-CARVING and 
PATTERN-MAKING for CASTING.— . 
vidence-place, Commereial-read. — richie 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 


able Young Man, as IMPROVER at Bene 
he would be_ well forwarded ; or as UN DER FOREMAN son 
TIMEKEEPER, having been similarly engaged. Understands 
Wrox keeping, reeguting» crewinn, aad aking off quantities, 
rate. Country preferred.—. . wi su} 
DELTA, Benison’s Poat-office, Tottenham.—Good + coy vehi 


TO TIMBER MEROB ARTS AND SAW-MILL 


PRUPR 
WANTED, by a Young Married Man, a 


_ SITUATIUN as FOREMAN in a Timber. Saw- 
mills. }!as had considerable experience, and in a eg niin 
himself useful to his employers. Can be well recommended.— 
Address, L. H. 1, Hamilton-terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 


TO BRICK MERCHANTS, LAND OWNERS, B 
ND OTHERS, ee 


A 
WANTED, by a Person of good testimonials, 


ho has been brought up in the business, a SITUATION 
as FOREMAN, to take the management of brick and tile aa. 
at a weekly salary, or by contract at per thousand. Red or Suftolk 
_ syd y > rg ag ae 4 bricks and tiles, of any 

— ress. J. H, i i hi 
Lion Inn, Finchley, Middlesex. = Se wae 




















WANTED, a SITUATION, by a practical 
middle-aged Man, to make JOINERY by MACHINES, 
Apply, X. Kosemary Branch Tavern, Islington. 


WANTED, by a Mechanical Engineer, a 
SITUATION asTRAVELLER in the IRON TRADE, 
orto act in the capacity of foreman and to make out working 
drawings for a railway or engineering establishment. Ample 
security and references as to abilities can be produced.—Address, 
{, M. 13. Upper Tachbrook-street, Vauxhall-bridge-road, Pimlico. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Person of 
some years’ experience as a practical buil*er, as ESTI 
MATING and MEASURING CLERK, either for the whole or 
part of his time ; can make working drawings and specifications. 
Address, B. B. No. 4, Wilmot-street, Bloomsbury. 


TO BUILDERS. ENGINEERS, &. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, in town or 


country, as CLERK.—Apply Z. A. Casflegate Foundry, 
Grantham. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 


SITUATION as PLUMBER. No objection to fill his 
time up in gl»zing, &c.—Ad4ress, 8. ©. Office of ** The Builder ” 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a RE-EN- 

GAGEMENT in a Surveyor or Civil Engineer’s Office. Is 
agooi draughtsman and c lourist. Understands land surveying 
and levelling. References from fast employer. *A moderate salary 
onl y required.—Address, G. L. 306, Regeut-street. 

















YOUNG MAN, who has been nex 


ears in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
vices where a moderate remuneration would be given in 
Good testimonials as to morals and abili 
ployers.—Address, F. K. Post-office, Luton, 


TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 


YOUNG MAN, aged 21, who has heen 


nearly four years in the above trade, wishes to 
HIMSEuF for a twelvemonth as an IMPROVER, 
W. C. 18, Eton-square, near Windsor, Berks. 


TO CONTRACTORS. CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND 0 


30, who has had 
very extensive and varied practice, both at ho: 

continent, aud is a good theoretical engineer and 

desires to meet with an ENGAGEMENT. 

nials will be produced.—Address, A. Z. Otlic 














e of “ The Builders 





TO ING M BUILDERS AND PsINTERS, 


WANT of constant 
EMPLOYMENT as PLASTERER. Unde 
of Parian and other cements. No objection to 
wee 4s. per day.—Address, J. O, 16, Frederick: street, 





TO MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS. &c, 


GRAINER WANTS a PERMANENT 


TION. No objection to up es time in painting, 
Speci and ref i 
ddress, T. T. 5, Compton-str 





req 
eet, Brunswick-square, 





B'ILDERS 


ANTED to PLACE the Son of a Gentle- 


man to a BUILDEK, or firm of BUILDERS and 
EST4TE AGENTS. in some healthy, suburban locality. Any 
party applying must have the conduct of an es-ablished business, 
home of superior character. and be one whose domestic aruenee- 
ments it would suit to treat the youth in every way as one of his 
own family. As a moderate premium will be given, the above 
qualifications will be considered indispensable ; and the notice of 
other parties than those ie them is not slicited —Addre-s, 
Y. Z. care of John Hind, esq. Chalcott House, Haverstock- 


hill. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as JUNLOR ASSISTANT in an ARCHITECT'S 
Benge in town or country. — Address, A. B. Office of * The 
uilder,” 


TO BUILDFRS. 

W ANTED, by a practical CARPENTER 

aud JOINER, who also has a thorough knowl-dve of the 
building trade in all its branch:s, a nE-ENGAGEMENT' as 
working, shop. or outdoor FOREMAN. References as to cha- 
racter, ability. &c. can be had from his last employer, with whom 
he has been several years.—Address, A. B. Post-office, W ell-street, 
South Hackuey. 











TO ARCHITECTS. 


THE Advertiser, a good Designer, and quick 


Draughtsman, in Ecclesiastical Arciutecture, Italian, &e. 
and who is well accustomed to the getting out of working draw- 
ings, details. general and birds’-eve perspectives, and a good 
colourist. is open to an ENGAGEMENT, in town.—Address, L. Z. 


9, 


Post-office, Opnaburgh-street, Regent’s-park. 





TO STATUARIES AND MARBLE MERCHANTS. 


HE Advertiser, whose present engagement 
will soon terminate, is willing to undertake the MANAGE- 
MENT of a MARBLE BUSINESS, either in town or country ; 
is comp ‘tent of designing, modelling, or carving; and havirga 
xnowledge of the nature and quality of stone in general, would be 
an acquisition to any firm in the wholesale department, either as 
traveller or resideut m»nager. Respectable references.—Apply, 
C. R. 2, Seymour-street, Bath. 


Tue Advertiser, who is well acquainted with 


the working of quarries, quarrying, stone-cutting, and 
moulding machinery, is desirous of meeting witha SITUATION 
as MANAGER ot the above.—Address, H. 8. G. Mrs. Holmes, 
20, Hill-place, Stirling-r ad, Glasgow. 


HE Advertiser, aged 32, is in want of a 
PERMANENT SITUA: LON, on a Nobleman’s or Gentle- 
man’s Estate, as CARPENTER and JOINER, having worked 
several years in London. and wanting now to go back to the 
country. having had a practical knowledge of all the several 
branches of work on the farm or in the house, or competent to 
have the management of the work.—Address, Y. Z. 25, William- 
stree:, Recent’s-park. 


,TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
[HE Advertiser, who is a good DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. is desirous of entering an arch:tect’s or surveyor’s 
ottice as InPROVER or JUNIOR ASSISTANT. Can copy and 
assist in getting out drawings, and the usual duties of an office. 
Salary expected, One Guinea per week.—Address, A. B. Office of 
“ The Builder.” 














TO BUILDERS AND OTHER 


WANTED, a SITUATION’ as WORKING 


FOREMAN of JOINERS. The adv-rtiser is c: 
of making any description of working drawings, Dies hermeaiie 
experienced in mahomny fittings and staircase work. Good 
reference.—Address, P. 3, Swinton-street, Gray’s-inn-road. 





TO BUILDERS. 
WANTED, a SITUATION by a middle-aged 
an, as YAKD FOREMAN: been many years in a 
similar capacity. Good ref. oi 
Jones, Bros. 13, Wharf-road, City-road. ee 
© DECORATORS, &c. 


T 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by an OIL 
referen 





GRAINER. ORNAMENTAL PAINTER. &c. Good 
ee oe bd et a aver ane ae wd can be given. Wages not so 
y. No objection t 
Address. B_ C. Office of * The Builder.” ee ee 


TO BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


SHOP FUREMAN of JOINERS. Aged 25 
—~"\ ame to.—Address, A. B, 12, Bridport-place, New Naw 








TO WHITESMITHS, BELLAANGERS, G4SFITTERS. &e. 

A , by an experienced, steady Man, 

graye SETAE UETATION ey oe 

‘Blackheath. Kent. se dagie sachin eee 
TO BUILDERS AND THERS, 


ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, a 
tim 





a 
CARPENTER, a SITUATION as TIMEK EE PER ; he 
would be happy to fill up his time as a Carpenter, or in any way 
bey to his supers, Five years’ character.—Acddress, W. 
MPBELL. 15, street, Richmond-road, Barnsbury- 
park, Islington. 


NGINEERING WORKS. — A competent 


DKAUGHTSMAN desires to ASSIST in preparing CIVIL 
ENGINEERING PLANS, Contract Drawings. and Office Work 
generally. He bas had some experience in surveying, levelling 
and taking out quantities ; isan effective wiiter and colcurist, and 
has been accustomed to get up Ty of every description from 
rough sketches. — Address, VERITAS, Deacon’s News-room, 
Leadenhall-street. 





T? BUILDERS. 
MPLOYMENT is WANTED by a Man 


who has been employed in the staircase line fur many years 
with a master builder, now retiring from business, A good refer- 
«neejziven.—Address, A. B, Mr. Stubbings’s, Tobacconist, No, 262, 
Tuttenham-cour:-road (post paid). 


UILDER’S CLERK. — A highly respect- 


able, middle-aged Gentleman, accustomed tu the ruutine 
of a builder's office, au efficient p and tant, wishes 
foran ENGAGEMENT as above,or in any other capacity where 
the above qualifications, aaded to steadiness and integrity, are 
deemed desirable. The most satisfactory references can be given. 
—Address, 8. T. V. Office of ** The Builder.” . 


A YOUNG MAN, who has been engaged five 


years in the building business, and two years upon exteisive 
waterwo:ks, desires an ENGAGEMENT with a London firm 
Can _make plans, estimate take out quantities measure up work. 
&c. Unexerptionable references,—Address by letter, J.C.2, Bexley- 
place, Greenwich, London. 














T ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &. | ; 
SURVEYOR of much experience in 


building yp eg an ENGAGEMENT in an office, 
to make finished or worki: g plans, specifications, estimates, take 
out quantities, &c. Has a thorough knowledge of office routive 
and practical part of the business. Age, 48 Salary moderate. 
Good references.—Address, K. D. 5, Gloucester-street, Regent’s- 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


N ASSISTANT, aged 23, is open to an 
ENGAGEMENT, in either of the above Offices, Is com- 
petent to prepare finished, perspective, working, and detail draw- 
ings, from r_ ugh sketches, take oft quantities,and Office duties 
0 had some experience in land ‘ 
Salary moderate. The country not objected to.—Address, X. ¥, Z. 
Messrs. Hallifax and Co. Stationers, 315, Oxford-street, 


GOOD PLUMBER wants aSITUATION; 

no objection to put his hand to the brush, and make him- 
self generally useful, to fill up his time.—Address, J. B. Caledonian 
Coffee-house, Clarence-place, Hackney-road. 


TO BOD CAR STATUARIES, BUILDERS, 


CARVER wishes for EMPL 


MENT; he has had much practice on monumental and 
ece work, and is well acquainted with Go’ 
B. 17, North-street, Westminster. 











'O § 
MENT with an Architect in 
the country is WANTED by a Young Gentleman thoroughly 
acquainted with ecclesiastical architecture, and qualified to make 
working drawings, take out quantities, &c.—Apply to G. A. Post. 
office, Gravesend, Kent. 








HE LIZARD SERPENTINE COMPANY 


manufacture and sell in block and slab the beautiful stone 
now raised from the lower beds of their quarries. Chimney-pieces, 
Columns, Fonts, and ornamental works on view, at 20, Surrey- 


HENRY COX, Manager at the Lizard. 
F. W. RUFFLE, Agent in London. 


ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, and every 


other description of marble work, supplied 
aud the trade at about HALF the USUAL PR 
ess than slate——Manufactured by the 
CONTINENTAL MAKBLE COMPANY, at their own Quarries 
in France and Belgium.—Office and Depot, 3, Crooked-lane, Lon: 
don-bridge.—Estimates given for works to uny amount. 


ECK MARBLE can be had of 


Mr. JAS. VOSS, Corft Castle, Dorset. 


ARBLE WORKS by PATENT 


MACHINERY, Commercial-road, Pimlico, London. 

THOMAS JACKSON begs to draw the attention of the = 
to the most extensive stock of Marble Chimney-Pieces in t 
Metropolis ; consisting of a selecti 
and manufactured by steam pow 
other marble, and with that care: 
finish so necessary in good mar 
elegant Drawing-Koom Chimney- 
mussive Chimney-Pieces, in Black, B: 
Sienna, Verd Antique, Brocatella, Dove, : 
Marbie, suitable tor Dining-Rooms, Librarie: \ 
Entrance-Halls; and a great variety of others in 
Suan, Emperor’s Ked and Amber Marble, for Boudoirs, B) 
Kooms, best aud secondary Bed-Rooms, &¢. 
‘Tombs, Lo ag ery a for —_ aud Statues, 
Cabinet Work, &c. ; the whole execu! 
designs, and in all the varieties of the finest Italian and Bri 
Marble, at the lowest remunerative prices. 


LOYD’S MARBLE WHARF, Thames- 
bank, Pimlico, adjoining 
Statuary, Veined, Sicilian, Dove, 3 
Sale, at import prices. A resident manager on t 











on of upwards of two hun 

er from the finest Ita! 

1 attention to the details and 

ble work. shane most a= 
i i ua. arble ; bold,, 

Pieces in ) ry ore 


St. Ann’s, and Serpentine 





1. bri — Italian 
aS brides, Cables, for 








BUILDERS! ARCHITECTS! AND MASONS! 


ARBLE.—The Italian Marble Company 


call the particular attention of Builders, Architects 
Sculptors, and Masons to their PRESENT 
Vein, in blocks ot ordinary dimensions, 


of their well-assorted stock is 80 
Depot,” Bridge-wharf, Millbank, 


Apply only to Mr. BA LIAM W. BUNNIN, Secretary. 
ET 


ARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


nobility and gentry of the United Kingd 
ing or refitting their mansions are respectfully 
the most Extensive Collection of MAKBLE CH 
lately imported from the Continent, They c 
Gialio di Sienna, Vert Kouge, Dove, Black 
Belmont, Bardiglio,and other choice foreign mar 
desigued with great taste, and execute: 

sule, in the suow rooms of Messrs. E 
William-street, London-bridge. 


O SCULPTORS, 

MAKBLE MASONS, av 
is vifered to enter upon an ol 
wishes to retire, and will give every 
bas been carried on successfully for 
- PLOWS, Foss-bridge. 





VANS, SuN, and CO. 








STATUARIES, 
OTHERS.—A good opportunity 
establishment, as the propt 
information. The busi 
forty-four years.—ApPly 


York. 

{ Marble Chimney-pieces, Tables, othet 
offered for Sale considerably below 

Also, —— ecor separately, a stone Whart, tock, 








TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT in a Builder’s 


Office, be a Young Man, aged 23. well versed in accoun 
e 


&c. Has had eig experience in tne busi 
haa a practical Knowledge of work. Address, J.W: Ofice of * Ihe 





TO CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS. 
A RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a 
Young Man, aged 29. Is — draughtsman, surveyor, 
i ro > th ed a wth poh go phe Fs odin 
C. B. Wyatt’s Voffee-house, 346, Strand. 


ANSOME’S SILICIOUS. STONES 
HITECTURA MEN' 
executed in this benatifl and indesire ble material, at 
on application to Mr. PRED. RANSOM. 
Cannon-row, Westminster W 
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ATH STONE.—HENRY STONE, having 


erstood that some parties have been offering for sale 

je en calling it Hampton Down, H.S. begs to inform 

a sort of soph ders. and others, that he is the only person that 
4 article. Having, about two years since (at a con- 
lexvense) reopened the well-known Hampton Down 
siderable heis happy to state that he can now supply that stone 
Quarries. ot Since ovening the quarry, H. 8. has supplied a 
to any Mable quantity of it to severs! churches and other public 
considerable Ante DOWN and BOX GROUND WEATHER 
rally the most reasonable terms. Residence, WIDCOMBE, 
ene. Cargoes shipped and delivered to any part round the 


=p ATH STONE DEPOT, BOX STATION. 


STRONG, STONE MERCHANT, Box. Wilts — 

ROBE re, Scallett Block, Ashlar, Rangework, &c. &c. 

Rox md direct from the Quarries ; also every description of Stone- 

pe for building purposes, both plain and ornamental, prepared 

work ‘or fixing, and forwarded to any part -f the Kingdom. 

ready in elegant variety always on view ; Urns, Fountains, 
Vases ™ pieces, Tombs, &e. &c. 

A Capital Travelling Crave for Sale. 








—_—_— 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS, 

ORKSHIRE PAVINGS, LANDINGS, 

STEPS, COPINGS, CURBS, SILLS, SINKS, and CHAN- 
NELS; Heare-hill, Robin Hood, Park Soring, and Gayby, in 
Blocks, Headstones, or Slabs; Purbeck Paving. Sinks. Curbs, 
Rickstones, Pitchers, and Squares; Caithness Flags, Firestone, 
Newcastle and Bilston Grindstones; Portland Stone in Blocks, 
landings. Slabs. &c.; Darley Dale, Caen Stone. Bramley Fall, 
Bath, Huddlestone, Park-wood, and other Block Stones. Valentia 
Slate Slabs, Bangor Slates, Cornish. Aberdeen, Guernsey. and 
other Granites; Marble, in Block and Slabs, supplied from the 
Wharfs, Millbank-street, City Basin. and Weptford; also direct 
from the quarries by vessel or rail—Address, FREEMAN'S 
WHARF, 27, Millbank-street, Westminster. 





—_—_ 


yoskse STONE. — THOMAS 


TILNEY. Stone Merchant, Tanfield-place, Leeds begs to 
jnform Builders. Surveyors, and Local Boards, that he can supply 
direct from bis Quarries, by water or railway. Paving, Landings, 
Steps, &c. got out to sizes, on the most advantageous terms.— 
Prices sent on application. 


ELSH GRANITE.—The Welsh Granite 


Company, Carnarvon, supplies Pitching or Paving Sets 
of this Material to order. The Sets, which have for sev: ral years 
been extensively used in Manchester, Bristol, Leede, and other 
large towns, combine in a higher degree than any others, the 
qualities of roughness in wear and durability. The stone is also 
well adapted for foundation courses, plinths, &c. for public build- 
ings and for mill-stones. 


RANITE—King William and Nelson 
Monuments, Plinth and Steps of the Royal Exchanges. and 
Terraces at the Crystal Palace.—Supplied by the Haytor Company 
under Roval Charter.—For terms. apply to Mr. C. HUAR, Haytor 
Granite Office, 4, Millbank-row, Westminster. 


RANITE.—The Cheesewring Granite 


Company. Lisk Cornwall. 
London Agents—TREG LLES and TAYLOR, 54, Old Broad- 
Manager—JAS.J. TRATHAN, Liskeard 
This Granite is selected for the New Westminster-bridge. 


RAMLEY FALL! BRAMLEY FALL! 


On aceount of  Figtter facilities than possessed by any one 
else, TRICKETT and PERKINS are prepared to supply in any 
quantity BRAMLEY FALL STONE, at greatly reduced prices, 
having opened the extensive quarries in the Hawkesworth Cut- 
ting, on the North-Eastern Railway, near Horsforth. The stone 
is of the same quality as the well-known Old Bramley Fall and 
Horsforth Quarries, but has the advantage of being of a lighter 
and more uniform colour. The North-Eastern Railway Company 
have put sidingsin on both sides of the railway. Powerful cranes 
are fixed, so that the stone can be got to any size, and the stone 
being loaded in the quarries on the railway-trucks, can be for- 
warded the same day to any part of the kingdom, or supplied in 
London river via Selby or Hull. in any quantity.— For particulars 
apply to JOHN TRICKETT, Stone Merchant, Headingley, near 
Leeds, orto SAMUEL TRICKETT, Victoria Stone Wharf, Isle 
of Dogs, London. . 


BANGOR WHARF, King’s-road-bridge, 
7 Camden-town.—STRINGFIELD and COOPER. late W. W. 
Rawlins. beg to call the attention of Builders and others to their 
stock of Bangor slates, laths, plaster, Roman, Portland, and 
Keene’s cement, blue lias, Dorking and chalk lime, plasterers’ 
hair, Yorkshire plain, pan, and ridge tiles, glazed sewer pipes, 
closet-pans, and traps, Welsh fire-bricks, gravel and shells for 
— paths, ballast, sand, &c. Materials landed, wharfed, and 


UARRY WORKED STONE.—Architects, 


Masons, and Builders would effect a great SAVING in 
cost by ordering bases, plinths, temolates, cills, corbels, imposts, 
cornices, copings, steps, staircases of all kinds, moulded or plain, 

uare or spandril, from the quarries ready worked for fixing. 
xperienced foremen are kept, and the stone is clean worked, and 
carefully packed or stowed, and delivered direct in one bottom by 
vessel or railway truck.—Prices and every information given on 
TUCK UTE, Bionephar! Ile Doss oro FOUN PRICKERT 
. wharf. Isle of Dogs, or . 
Headingley, Leeds, Yorkshire. ’ 


REEN MOOR STONE WHARF.— 
invite Buller and BOOTH, 42, Bankside, Southwark, beg to 
of kinds ; viz. Portland, Gazeby, Harehill York 
; i , Landings, &9. &e. ; te a Moor ~“—e 7 Ne ae land- 
uarry- in! copings, cills, &. &c. wn 

a and headstones in Green Moor, Harebill, Robin Heod. The 





























best attention given'to all orders, and price-lists sent on applica- 
nearest wharf 


tion—at such 
to the City an poou to meet the wishes fall. The 


Surrey side of the water. 
CAEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
shi, 
want 





P. FOUCARD, Stone Merchant and Quarryman. Cargoes 
pped to order from Caen to rt. Contracts taken for a: 
aetien, Depots: Granite Wharf, East Greenwich ; Letts 
he 


aterl : 246 
af oo eeidge. Office: 246, High-street, Southwark, 





near t! 


ear 
GATES and GEORGE, 


CAEN, AUBIGNY. and GENERAL STONE 


ERC a 
CAEN WHARF, ROTHERHITHE, 
LONDON. 


a cone a aye ating “a 
Portland and Derby 8 oe re Bin Raa 
SCOL game, Cement, P » Tiles, Laths, and Fire Goods. 
ond con and WOOD invite the attention of Builders, Masons, 

af the Lens, seek a8 above, h ene wn 
charged lowest eadstones, Ledge Land- 
een tS oat on the shortest notice Country orders promptly 


STONE ! 











TONE 1 1 Doin eo !— To the 
en c 
glans, Yoreshire viandings, Stepe, Curt. Povtne Bottne Blab, 


broken Materials 
Hoey other description of stone, at JOHN KNicHT and SON'S, 
are hart, M d. York tooled paving, 388. 6d. per 100 feet ; 
foot an rhies per foot sup. js Slab for chimney-pieces, 3§d. 
iy a rut ny 8 window sills, per foot run ; 13 by 3 coping, 
Terms rity = I chimneys (any opening), 83, 6d. each. 


rt Architects, Masons, and the Trade. to the stock of 


OHN BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, 
MARBLE MERCHANTS, 
MILLBANK-STREBT, WESTMINSTER. 

Marble of all kinds and of best quality, in block and slab, 
Marble mortars. &c. 


BATH STONE OF BEST QUALITY. 
ANDELL and SAUNDERS, 


QUARRYMEN AND STONE-MERCHANTS. 
BATH. 


List of prices at the quarries and Sepata, also cost for transit 
toany part of the kingdom, furnished on application to Bath 
Stone Office. Corsham, Wilts. 


CAGLIOLA on an IMPROVED PRIN- 


CIPLE. — Re’erence is made to the Gothic Arch by D. 
DOLAN, in the Great Exhibition of 1851 (see pv. 575 of the 
Reports), wherein the jy thought it just to AWARD him th 
ONLY PRIZE MEDAL in that Department of the Art.—Speci- 
mens may he seen at 192, Drury-lane. two doors from Holborn ; or 
at Mesars STEVENS and SON’S, Plaster of Paris Works; and 
MARTIN’S Cement: Warehouse, 186. Drury-lane ; as also a choice 
Co ag ig ting Ornaments for building purposes, royal coats of 
arms, &c. &c. 








ee —— 
UILDING LAND TO BE LET, at 


HALLSVIT-LE.... Term 1,000 years, for small cottages, 
CANNING TOWN ,, 1,000 » small 
NORWOOD........ » 1s 

STRATFORD .... « 100 4 forsmal 
DOPE 6. cc caccsé ime 98 ., for fourth-rate houses. 


Advances 702. to 902, at 5 per cent. on each cottage. 
Apply to Mr. Wm. ELLs. Architect, Stainsby-road, 
simehouse. 





UNSTABLE, BEDS.—TO BE LET, 
ELIGIBLE BUSINESS PREMISES. with a Domes 
tic Apartments attached, situate in the Hich-street, nstable, 
having a frontage of 40 feet. by a depth of 124 feet je ware- 
houses and offices (which have been erected within the lxst few 
ears) are commodious, and comprise every requisite for the Straw 
usiners, for which thev are specially adepted—Apply to Mr. 
WILLIAM C. REED, Architect and Surveyor, 64, Old Broad- 
street. Londen. 


UILDING LAND, KENNINGTON.— 

NINE ACRES of very valuable LAND, lying at_the back 

of Lower Kennington-lane, in the Parish of Rt. Marv. Lambeth, 

TO RE LFT for building purpoves —Apply to Messrs. WILLIAMS 
and JAMES, 62, Lineo!n‘s-inn-fields, 








LUANGOLLEN SLABS and SLATES. 
HOUSE CISTERNS, Sink-stones, Filters, Larders, Man- 
gers, Ridging, Skirting, and Rouch Core, 

CISTERNS of LARGE DIMENSIONS for BREWERIES, 
5 4 areas BLEACHING- HOUSES, and MANURE- 


NKS. 

Cattle-stalls, Pigstyes, and Troughs. 

Paving for Railway Stations, Malt-houses, Breweries, Balco- 
nies. Conservatories. Warehouses, &c. 

CHIMNEY-PIECES, Baths, Tombstones, Pedestals, Washing- 
tables. Urinals, and every other Article of Slabwork, PLAIN or 
ENAMELLED. ° 

Self-faced Flags for Barns, Outhouses, or Street Paving. 

In Stock at Paddington, SEVERAL FINE SLABS of 70 
SUPERFICIAL FERT each. 

LLANGOLLEN FLAG AND SLATE COMPANY, 
PENTREFELIN WHARF. LUANGOLLEN, 
AND 4 WHARF, SOUTH WHARF-ROAD, PADDINGTON. 


ROOFING SLATES, SLATE CISTERNS, 


and every description of Slate Slab-work.—T .B. HANNA- 
FORD begs to inform Builders and the Trade generally, that they 
not only can rely on the best of materials and workmanship, but 
being part owner of an extensive quarry, he is enabled to offer his 
slates at prices considerably lower than the usual quotations.— 
Trevalga Wharf. Ratcliff-cross, 


ALENTIA SLATE SLABS— 


The Valentia Slab Com invite attention to their Slabe 
aow supplied, of — inage ‘mensions and of superior quality. 
They have been used at the British Museum, National Gallery, 
Bethlem Hospital, various Lunatic Asylums, the Ordnance Works. 
Model Prison, Pentonville, and other Penitentiaries; Malting 
Floors in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, Breweries, the Race 
Stand at — Portsmouth TI and are kept in stock in 
large quantities by Messrs. FREEMAN, Millbank-street; and 
at Mesars. Brahv’s. Relvidere-road. where terms mav be obtained. 


ARIS. EXHIBITION. — ENAMELLED 

SLATE.—TWO FIKST-CLASS MEDALS !—Mr. MAGNUS 
is the only exhibitor whose productions received this double 
honour; also the Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and 
the Medal of the Society of Arts in 1848. This beautiful material. 
handsomer and more durable than marble, is now finding its way 
into palaces, into the mansions of the nobility at home and 
abroad, into the highest class of public buildings, as well as into 
humbler dwellings. The cost is immeasurably below that of any 
other production that can at all —— with it. It is applicable 
to a variety of useful and ornamental articles. too numerous to be 
separately specified. Among the chief are chimney-pieces and 
ornamental stoves for all apartments; plain and exquisitely de- 
corated slabs for the tops of loo-tables, chiffoniers, consoles, &c. ; 
baths. baptistries, altar-tablets, pilasters, columns, vases, pedestals, 
and brackets ; wash-stand tops, billiard tables, linings to halls, 
vestibules, and dairies.—Price lists can be had on application to 
Mr. MAGNOS, 39 and 40, Upper Belgrave-place, Pimlico. 

N.B. Plain slate work executed from a single article to the most 
extensive-contracts, for home and abroad. 


LATE.—The Bangor Royal Slate Compan 
have now on hand a LARGE ASSORTMENT of KOUF- 
ING SLATES, blue and green, of the usual sizes, which they are 
repared to supply on the usual terms, for shipment from their 
verot, at Bangor, or to transmit by railway. Also Slabs ofall 
sizes.—Orders to be addressed to Mr. EDWARDS, Manager, 
Royal Slate Quarries, Bangor. 


AMERICAN OILSTONES, superior to all 
other Oilstones for sharpening Edge Too's. Can be cut to 

any shape or size. AMERICAN OILSTUNE DUST, 2s. 6d. per 

lb. Patentee of the Engineers’ Ratchet Drilling Brace, from 21s. 

~~ OSEPH FENN, Tool Manufacturer, 105, Newgate-street, 
ondon. 


SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, ROTHERHITHE 
LONDON. Established 1834.— TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, an 
BRITISH ASPHALTES, manufactured by Steam power, laid 
down in the best manner. or supplied inany quantity. Informa- 
tion for using forwarded with material Post-office orders or 
reference in London promptly attended to.—Esiimates given for 
every kind of the above wor 


ASPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT ROOFING and every description of PAVING, 
especially in damp situations, 
FROM 2s. 94. PER SQUARE YARD. 

Country Builders supplied with Asphalte for footings and barn 
floors, with instructions for using it. 

Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, Polonceau and Limmer 
Asphalte Office, Monument-chambers, 14, Fish-street-hill, London. 
Lie orter of the PURE ROCK ASYHALTE, from the 


























ines in Hanover. 


PERPETUAL INVESTMENT, LAND, and 


BUILDING SOCIETY—Shares isaned, 13629. Invested 
on real Securities, 162,000. Moneys doily received on Deposit 
or Shares, interest paid half {carlv. Monev readv for advances 
on houses or lands. No legal charges to Borr wers.—Applv for 
par‘iculars to the Secretary, Mr. J. E. TRESIDDER, at the Head 
Offices, 37, New Bridge-street, London. 


UILDING LAND.—TO BE LET on 


Lease, for a long term, a desirable PLOT of LAND, in an 
elevated situation, admirably adapted for the erection of Villa 
Residence:.—For further particulars apply by letter to W. 0 
Messrs, Webster's, 60, Piccadilly. 


REEHOLD and LAND-TAX 


REDEEMED.—TO BE SOLD. about FIVE ACRES anda™ 
HALF of extremely valuable BUILDING LAND, situate within 
a few mivutes’ walk of the Egham station of the Ascot Railway, 
with extensive frontages to the High Western and Windsor roads, 
commanding uninterrupted views of the Surrey Hi'ls. Epsom 
Downs, St. Ann’s Hill, &c. and within an easy walk of Virginia 
Water. the G-eat Park. the River Thames, and a pleasant drive 
of Ascot Heath, Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, and other 
attractive localities, Villa residences are in great demand in this 
favoured locality, being surrounded by the seats of the nobility 
and gentry. and from the contiguity to the royal domain, must 
alwave maintain its rank as a first-class neighbourhood. The soil 
is gravel and sand, and a good supply of water can be obtained.— 
For particulars. and to see plans. apply to Messrs. WEHNERT 
and ASHDOWN. Architects, 42, Charing-cross. 


A CAPITAL MANSION, in one of the new 
par 


in the vicinity of Svdenhim. Norwood, and 
Streatham, TO BE LET, on lease, or TO BE SOL), at a ground- 
rent. The house stands on a gravelly soil, and contains on the 
upper flor seven airy sleeping-rooms; on the first floor, four 
excellent bed-chambers, a dressing-room, and a bath-room. 
laid on to the top of the house. On the principal story a spacious 
and lofty drawing-room, a well-proportioned dining-room and 
study. On the basement a good kitchen, housekeseper’s room, 
butler’s pantry, strong-room, and every conventeuce, Gas laid on 
throughout the house. uble coach-house and three-stalled 
stable, with rooms and loft over. Fore court, carriage drive, and 
large back garden.—Pians, with full particulars, may be seen, an 
ticketa to view, had at Messrs. ROBINSON and ROBSON’S, 
28, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


O BUILDERS, ARTISTS, and OTHERS. 
—T) BE _ LET. or the FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD,a 
FAMILY RESIDENCE, situate in Park-place, about ten 
minutes’ walk of the Highbury Railway-station, containing four 
good bed-rooms, dressing-rooms, dining-room, spacious drawing- 
room. hreakfast-room, kitchen, and every accommodation for a 
respectable family. large garden in the rear, extending to College- 
street. — For particulars and orders to view, aoply to Messrs. 
PRICKETT and SONS, Surveyors and Valuers. 34. Suuthampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane ; and Highgate, Middlesex. 


ILLINGSGATE.—TO BE SOLD, or LET 
on L-ase. THREE FREEHOLD HOUSES,—Two in Love- 
lane, One on St. Mary-at- Hill, Lower Thames-street. The 
adjoin each o' her, with a large cella . vaulted, and are suitable 
for many purposes requiring room.—Inquire on the Premises : 
Mr. FALKNER, Architect, 61, Gracechurch-street; or of Mr. 
ELLIS. 41, Botolph-iane, 


FPoINSBURY-SQUARE.—The LEASE of a 
most desirable and commodious FAMILY RES{DENOCB, 
in the best part of Finsbury-square, TO BE DI“POSED OF. The 
house is replete with every convenience, and has been decorated 
in a wagerrer manner. Communicating from the lower part of 
the garden, and having a separate entrance frm an 
thorouhfare, there is a Suite of Officers, consi-ting of Fiaht Rooms 
and Cellar, with paved yard, water-closet, &c.—Avplications for 
car?’s to} view and for particulars to be made to Mr. WILLIAM 
SOUTTER, Surveyor, 25, Broad-street Building . 


T° BE LET, in LIMEHOUSE, extensive 


WATERSIDE PREMISES, with Lanting Crane, &c. in 
good 1 repair—Apply to EB. ROBINSON, 9, Ghurch-row. Lime: 
onse, 


T° BE LET, the commodious BUSINESS 
PR MISES, being No. 17, Green-street, Leicester square.— 
Apply to W. C. REED, Architect, 64, Old Broad-street, City. 


T° BE SOLD, a Bargain, SIX CARCASES, 
for finishing, held on a long lease at a ground-rent.— 
Apply to Mr. ROBERT GRAY, Estate 
14, Southampton-street, Strand. 
































Agent and Surveyor 





O M‘CARTHY, CARMAN, and SAND and 
@ CEMENT MERCHANT, Whitefriars Wharf, White 
friars, Fleet City. Sand, from above or below bridge, de- 
livered by the yard or Ballast screened or unscreened. 
by the yard or per tocks, lime, and old bricks. Dry 
rubbish delivered per 

Thames. 


in any quantity, alongside the 
NOTICE TO ROAD CONTRACTORS, NURSERYMEN, 
AND OTHERS. 


W and J. STUDDS, Sole Proprietors of 
@ the WEST DRAYTON GRAVEL PITS. lately re- 
moved from No. 21 Wharf, Harrow-road, to 9, North Wharf-road, 
Paddington, have now on sale good Garden and Screened Gravel. 
For terms, &. apply at the Wharf. 

tractors supplied to any extent. 











UILDING LAND, WOODFORD, within 

five minutes’ walk of the Church and George-lane Railway 

Station, and eight miles from the City, TV BE LET on Building 

irable BULLDING LAND, admirably adapted for 

Villas or other Residences, being part of the Grove Estate, Wood- 

ford.—Apply to Mr. WASHINGTON SINGLE, the Grove, Wood- 
ford; or to Mr. G. R. NOBL#, Surveyor, &¢. Woodford, Essex. 

Money advanced if required. 


REEHOLD BUILDING LAND between 
Aldershott permanent Barracks and Farnham, adjoining 
the Goverument Land, half a mile from the Queen’s Pavilion, and 


2 
2 














having two frontages with most extensive views. Sand, gravel, 

and building stone upon the estate. Eleven acres, together or in 

peices Sony to Mr. W. C. BIRCH, Architect and Surveyor, * 
arnham, and 16, Essex-street ,Strand 








UILDERS’ and CONTRACTORS’ PRE- 


MISES.—The LEASE TO BE SOLD of spacious yard, with 
workshop, sheds, and residence, situate in the vicinity of Isling- 
ton, occupying an area of nearly halfan acre, held for a long term 
ata low Gata tow to Mr, 8t. QUINTIN, Auctioneer, 
30. Royal Exchange, 


ATER-SIDE PREMISES. — TO BE 

LET, or the LEASE TO BE SOLD, a WHAKP, on the 

Regent’s-canal, near the Victoria-park, having a tage of 

about 140 feet, with large shed, carcase of dwelling-house, and 

range of yy Ae Mr. ST. QUINTIN, Auctioneer and 
Surveyor, 30, Royal Exchange. 


INDOW-BLINDS. —J. FULLER, 

Manufacturer, 29, Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road. 
Established, 1850.— Venetian Blinds, from 10s. each, or 8d. per foot ; 
Wire ditto, 7s. each, or _1s.9d. per foot ; Holland di from 5s, 
each, or 5d. per foot. Every other description of Blinds equally 
low, warranted of the best manufacture. Discount to Builders 
and the Trade. Fixed complete. 


INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR & PACE, 
ba de Londenseatealt the following & os 

or WINDOW BLINDS, which they can recommend as 

made in the best manner:—V: blinds, per square 

best holland meg ny 6d.; best di on spring roilers, 
$3.5 pense vie © eit -- 5 frames, 2s,; perforated zinc 
Sk i 

a to builders and the trade, on application 
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= =— 
PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, DAMP WALLS. 
NORTHFLERT, KENT. —Mesen crs ROBINS ond Cv. t0|  STENT’S COMPOSITION FOR PREPARING NEWLY-PLASTERED OR DAMP WALLS 


CEMENT. mena ly any quantity of the very best PORTLAND 

CEMENT wmesuteetured by them for all Ld rot ow bl —— 

at th: Woe — ag 
e 


RTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 


Ln ont _ i IGHT, BEVAN, and STURGBE, 
only of har . tor the home and fo: 
trade. Portiand, Gement is man 





at these works with 

its destination, whether for Tone wong jot we 
ork, blocks for 4441." dal work, or otherwise —London 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth. 


RTLAND and ROMAN CEMENTS.— 


H. BOORMAN, WILD, and Ss; MEDWAY LIME 
and onMENT WORKS, LOWER HALLING, near Rochester. 
Agent at the A feeage BA THOMAS WEEKES. 

Agents in London, Messrs. GEORGE PO’ TER and CO. Lime- 
oe. Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, and No. 19, 
h-whart-road. Paddingto: n. 


ORTLAND and BATH CEMENTS. 


HAM and CO. 
14, Bouth Wharf. Paddington. 


RTLAND and BATH CEMENT.— 

FULLW00OD THOMPSON and CO. request che attention 

of Merchants and Contractors to the quality of their Portland 

and Bath Cement, which they manufacture on an improved sys- 

tem, securing regularity of strength and colour, and at a less cost 
is attainable by most other makers, 

ese qoueets set under water in a few minutes, and are not 


afiocted by by ext reme heat or cold. 

TLLWOOD PHOMPSON & CO. will be poyey 00 send p prices 
and samples in reply to sppticntion by poet. They deliver free 

into the the Bristol and Exeter Railway Company’strucks at their 

works, or free on board in the Port of Bridgewater. 














London Agents: Messrs, GEO. and THOS. 


FOR aici 


Isthe result of practical experiments a: experience ; it ie unfai! its application. Entire houses re been 
days after plastering. In bons toy. old plastering it is invalee 2 A moderate room on begepenl hess Me Gated few 
by_W. J. STENT. Warminster. 


ALLIS,’ 64, Ao, Agent for Ireland: Mr. 8. BOYD, 46, a 





it is as smooth and permanent as Zinc Paint. One coat 
“Ho RR tion ot material is less 


packages, sta’ 


tection from rust and incrustation. Ti 
Full particulars of THOMAS HU BBUCK a: 


UBBUCK’S WHITE BODY PAINT of superior body to the Best White Lead, 


coat laid =, as directed is equal to two coats of White Lead. 
than for one coat. It dries verv fast and hard. iin bes ieee 
UCK’2 STONE COLOUR BODY PAINT the same as the former, at three-fourths epee 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT is invaluable for Iron Ships and iron exposed t 
nor noxious ae sapenty from cargo. nor heat on funnels of Steam Vessels act upon it. Sold by the Wholesale Paint Dealers, in 
. Hussuck, Lonpon. Patent ; and when so marked the quality is Ta! 
HU BBUCKS « COPPEX COLOUR ENAMEL PAINT prepared expressly for the 


o salt water ; neither dilee water. 


roms of Iron and Wood Stea 


Steam Shi 
mber coated wee this Enamel is not attacked by the i 
a SON. Paint and Varnish Works, oppratte the Loadon Docks Ee exacted 
OLD ZINC AND ZINC CUTTINGS BOUGHT TO AN XTENT. 





HARLES RICHARDSON, 
3&6, SOUTH-WHARF, PADDINGLON BASIN. 
COWLEY AND KENT BRICK 
PORTLAND, ROMAN, AND OTHER Ch MENTS, 


wv GE 
BLUE VITRIFIED BRICKS, COPINGS, PIPES, Ac. 





3 & 6. South Wharf, Paddington. 
ICE 


N , 
‘HARLES RICHARDSON takes the 


earliest opportunity of informing Engineers, Architects, 
Contractors, and goes. © at he is now brineing GREAVES’S 
BLOE LIAS LI per the Great western Kailway from Har- 
bury to Bull’s-bridge and Paddington, from whence it can be 
delivered slongside any part of the river Thames, lo pee or pe 
—~ stations wt sana the day after it is burnt and ground, in 
d at a great reduction in price. 





EO. & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 
FACTURERS, HULL. — Light. Dark, ong Portland 
Cements equa) to any made. Manufacturers also, and Dealers in 
Plaster, Paris White. Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime. Laths, Slai tes, and 
Slabs, Pise-nete, Grindstones, Cement Oniusper-tovs. ditto 
ye Lemay a &e, en SORE &c. Marble Merchants and 
porters of 





11. George-vard, Lombard -street. City. 
LMLEY CEMENT WORKS.—ROMAN 
and PORTLAND CEMENT of the first quality. manu- 
factured on the above works. Also STOCK and KILN-BURNT 
BRICKS, hand moulded and machine made, for shipment or 
otherwise.—Apply to G. ROOTR, Agent, as above. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 
FRENCH PLASTER, for Se ae Pe well- 
known hard Stuccoe: dry quickly, upon 
within a few days.— Made hed sold We JOHN 4 BALLEY ‘WHITE 
and BROTHERS, Millbank-street. Westminster. 


AT pecet in Pons CEMENT, so long known and 


in London for plastering purposes, ts a quick- 


mines = colour! .—Sold exclusively b: 
aid. BROTHERS, Millbank-street, 
-street, Liverpool. 








HN weer wit 
Westminster; and See! 


ARTIICIAL HYDRAULIC or ORT- 


LAND CEMENT bi the he 

atural Cements with the additional a Thee it arent ly 
it is not a: 

dam p sit uations. Account of 


oxecla we thee | es ee as yrepemes th 
frost, and d ri 
COMPARATIVE EXPE I ‘eNTs ? the strength of this and 
her Cements rere of Civil En One e, to be 
HITE, and 











ATH, PORTLAND, and ROMAN 


CBEMENTS.—The London and West of Encland Cement 


dS offer to the Trade the best natural HYDRAULIC | 


'S8 at reduced pate. The Company particularly recom- 
ae the best quali their Bath Cement for ail modelling cor- 
nices, decorations, &c. as yn | all the qualities requisite for an 
interfor cement, a ‘being quite unaffected by extremes of wea- 
ian The Company also supply net (A LIAS LIME, lump and 
Commu which will carry more sand than any in the market.— 
mmunications to be addressed to the General Offices, 80, Old 
street, London; to Mr. MONUMENT, 4, Caroline- place, 
4; to Mr. TIME WEL, the Depot, 9, North Wharf-rond, 
Paddington ; or to the Works, Dunball. Bridgewater. 


OUTHAM BLUE LIAS LIME DEPOT. 


Glazed Stoneware Sewage Pipes. 
Brick, Lime, end Fonts Merchants, 


ATHA 
14, South Wharf, Paddington. 


RIAN CEMENT, reduced in price 


25 per cent. This exticle. is valuable for inside stucco, 
and especially for skirtings, for flooring on brick arches, &c, 
It takes print in a few hours after its application on walls or 
laths, is without efflorescence, and a AY papered in a couple of 
days. A finer quality forms a beautiful Scazliola, with any ad- 
mixture of colours. —Manufactured by FRANCIS, BRUTHERS, 
Cement Works, Nine-elms, London. 


EMENT.—ROMAN and PORTLAND 
CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured 
. HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, 
3 his wharf, 6, Upper Thames-street, London ; and also at the 
manufactory, Faversham, Kent.—N.B. These Cements supplied 
for shipment, on advantageous terms. 


OHNS and CO.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
sTvcco h Sas perfectiv -absorbent), STUCCO, 
CEMENT, STUCCO PAT Tr. — CLARK and BENGOUGH. 
Manufacturers, Gren Surrey Canal Bridge, Old Kent-road. 
Office, 4, George-yard, 


ORTLAND CEMENT. —J AMES 


ot hie CRMENT 


























Wharf, 
d-yard, i M 
Rootian-yar a Westm pew | P. anufacturer  * pe Lias, and 
CEMENT. 


RTLAND and ROMAN 
PLASTER of PARIS 
Manufactured by J.M, BLASH FIELD; at Millwall. Isle of Dogs 
LUE LIAS LIME. —CHAS. NELSON 


Lias Lime direct 
been 








themse ith his system of weighing e 
lime. When the lime is delivered by boat, oe master has instruc- 
tions to juce (on demand) w 
paws ng hg A on Depo if, South be delve Peddingten, 
t 
J. 2 Suen Tend ae il have immediate atrention.— 
ae Ea jaechboms,tmer Sechhnaan, Ware! arwick- 


we applications for prices and terms will meet with prompt 
attention. 
N.B. Please observe the lime is ground at the works, not in 
London. 


REY STONE LIME WHARFS, 
12, UPPER CROUNDSTRE BT, Blackfriars (Surrey side), 
7, NORTH WHARF- ROAD, Paddin 
WILLIAM PETERS begs to info 





gton. 
rm the trade he is in a 
tion to supply the best GREY STONE LIME in - San ties 
from the above wharfs, or ee barge direct from the k: 
i aa Stone, or Chalk, free on b beard ‘as Works, 


*s reali ditto. ditto, 4d. pe 
_ loaded in a few te 
‘Wouldham-hall Grey Stone Lime Works, on the Medway, 
near Rochester. 





NOTICE. 
OUTHAM HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS 


LIME. 
WILLIAM OLDHAM begs to inform those parties requiri 
— Hydraulic Blue Lias Lime, that he is prepared to deliver 
he best quality of ground and lump, into boats, at the Works.— 
Acdrens, wit tng [AM OLDHAM, Blue Lias Lime and Cement 
or 


LUE LIAS LIME.—Messrs. GREAVES 


and KIRSHAW having completed their Works on the 
Birmingham — hag Line of the Great Western Banwee, at 
Harbury, are now prepared to supply LUMP and GROUND 
LIME of the hest genni, direct from the kilns, to all the Stations 





on the Great Western Railway.—Greaves’s Rlue Lias Lime.—Port- 
land, Bath, and Lias Cement.— Works, at Harbury, 
Wilmcote.—Office, at Warwick. 





LASTER of PARIS manufactured by 


T, P, BLYTH, Baldwin’s-place, Gray’s-inn-lane, Holborn. 

The trade and shippers supvlied on advantageous terms. Roman 

sed Keen's — Tiles, Plasterers’ Hair, Pan and Plain Tiles, 
re Goods. &c 


RICKS of all kinds (clamp-burnt or kiln- 

burnt), Lime, Chalk, Chalk Rubbish for pigs newt 
Flints for building and pottery work, Foundry Loam, Whitin; 
Whiting Sand for omnes, and Drain Pipes, Patent Drain 
Pipes, Gas Soil for brick-making, &. &c. sent by barge from 
Messrs. MEESON and CO.’S works at Grays, Essex, to any part of 
the Thames, the various canals, the river Lea, &o. wah rail to 
any station on the London and Southend and Eastern Counties 
lines, or any railway connected with them. Vessels of 500 to 600 
tons can load along-ide the wharves at Grays. At MEESON and 
CO.’S wharf and kilns, Bow-bridge, Stratford, Exsex, the above- 
named articies can also be procured, as well as all kiuds of fire 
goods (both Welsh aad Newcastle), Fire-clay, Flare-burnt Lime, 
and Marble and Temper Lime ; aoe here lime is packed in hogs- 
heads, ouks. Jane, &c. for expo rtati 
General Oftice—No. 12, GEORGE- YARD. LOMBARD-STREET. 
inane addressed to Grays Essex, will meet with immediate 

ion. 


RICKS.—Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale 
Seconds, Paviors, and ad Femi of good and sound quality. 
constantly on sale at oe peeoes whith see atly 8 
quarter of an hour's walk *fhows the Oi pbo cee Toqueste 
purehasers to favour him with a visil, b order to inspect his stock 
and to to fudge f: for thernselves. 
half-washed Stocks, and Place Bri also cn 
Thee bricks are ym well eg Sy and free 
defects; a very large proportion of steck being suitable fo 


Appl ‘oHENRY DODD and 00. at the Counting-house, Hoxton 
mc etd, Grane: t-coloured Send of Tawney Scaeneak on 
sale u reasonable terms. This not con! si 

any saline matter, is acknowledged to be edioube to river san 


HE BEST a MALM 


THE BEST WHIT F and RED FAOINGS: 
WHITE SUFFOLK PERFORATED BRICKS ; 
DEEP-RED RUBBING See. 


Also COWLRY and KENT STOCKS tities, 
J. BASTWOOD and SONS, Belviderevoed, Latnbeth 5 ond 
Surrey-canal-bridge, Ol 














RICK-FIELDS, QUEEN’S-ROAD, 
Ww: PECKHAM, SU) a 
THE BEST Cytti awe SEOONDS, FI PI inh and 
AVIORS, in 


STOCKS, of FI QU 
J. EASTWOOD and SONS, Setetheaceenh, Yambeth. 


RICKS.— Mr. Rydon having made more 


Fe than he requires ‘he the builders 5 his estate, Hi 





ew-park, would be willing to enter into ents h 

hes les and others for supplying 4 frst-olass 8 FE cular, K and ha 
n terms.—For part 

es Omfice. Dell's Farm, Stvke Newington @ wy , 





HE PATENT BRICK MACHINE COM- 


PANY invite orders for their IMPROVED MACHINES. 
them is working in a at a and 


field ear 
F the er for bearers of a letter from 
ry. to see it in operation every Thursday and Friday. 





machine invented. Trains from 
er) he Warlingbera cm to the field), leave at 6 and 930 a.m. 
3p.m.; return at 955 am. and 55 an om 


NZ | amount of roofing, 





HENRY © mOUNT, Sec. 
37, "King William-street, City. ’ 





O 
ROUPRULPARK, , BRICKEIELDS 


edt Norwood 
d, Palace-road. — BR rst class. Red 
oe - a. ICKS of the first cl Bricks 


Faciugs, and Pavi tia ellow 
ong = Lx. e, Seconds, pag Boar and ec Norton ese 
ace —Apply to N an Palace. 
road, Roupell-park, Lower N ww of — — 
mbard-st 


ON SALE, 3, 000,000 PLAGE BRICKS sr 


good quality, for cash or approved bil 
livery.—Apply to G. BOOTH, Acoue us above. ” Immediate de 


EADON’S EAVES GUTTER TILES — 


Mr. LAWES is prepared to Cont 
Mok ite ter ties Tale Get gecrnints a 
ur 0} mdaon, a per ~ 
Office, 1, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. ™ 00 feet, 6d 














BEADON'S PATENT: IMPERISHABLE 
GUTTER-TILES, 
For Spouting Roofs of Houses (either old or new, whether of 
hatch, slate, or bore pom a ceeiey oes structures, 


J.B. LAWES,1, Aselaide-piace, London-bridge, 

This is the cheapest kind of spouting known ; for, besidesits 
lower cost, it will last without paint or repair as long as the build- 
ingiteelf It will bear the weight of any ladder; and in case of 
accident a labourer can repair it. 1t occupies the room of 

effecting a great saving in slates, tiles, &c, 
is especially ap licable to She backs of houses in town, Bags Rn 
and agricuitural buildings. 
rice 4d. each til 


had in London, Gloster, idee. Rugby. 


EAKE’S TERRO METALLIC TILES, 
the LONDON SiPo for for thie W. RB is oe REMOVED" ry 
So Basin. 





WHARP, Macciesti t, North, City-road —s 

that the trade te “"Nanao-MeraLiic.” is the exclusive right 

of the Prop - my and, thirdly, that the “Reports oF THE 

Joutss.” page ol ‘of the acres Pisce, rank t anufac- 
“The Tileri ‘unstall, rdsh 

the first of the kind in the world. ” — 





ANTILES, PAVINGS, &. — J. H. 


AN DEEWS, Wi Wisbeach Cambridgeshire, to offer pan- 


tiles at: 52s, 6d. d. per 1,000 floor bricks and 6-inch pavings, at 37s. 6d. 
Lod Teo. ‘delivered. rine 9 Bey a Deh vera phen | Doone ‘else jon 

,000, de — ered on ndon 
on Eastern Counties Railway. 





H and R. HAYWOOD, Brownhills Blue 
@ Metallic Tileries, ome Burslem, re apcert me f | London 
Depot, 15, South Wharf, Pad ag 

e. and Dheovten Tiles for 


Plain and Urnamen 
Socket Seweraxe Pipes, &o. 





a 
Churehe,, fe. 5 also Metallic Pia an ts =a 
‘or Sanitary an ‘way purposes. ey are a 
ot ty Lowden and Hort Werverp, Greet 7 Weate 
cae North nec and other Lines of _ aad 
i Warranted imperishable, and to resist all 


n FIRST-CLASS MEDAL was awarded to and BR, 
we A est by the Jury of the GREAT SXHIBITION. 


W ILLIAM GILBERT, Manufacturer of all 

kinds ante colours of Tiles, Quarries, Drain-pipes, Moulded 
Bricks, Brackete, Vases, Chi: Stoneware Glazed Sewer- 
age Pipes, Ornamental 1 pase Bioc a &e. 











| gastos INDIA-RUBBER WAG- 


GON Sean's “ reduced prices. of differen 


Warehouse 
MOSES, SON. "nd D, DAVIE, fa and ‘fighatreet, and 
at the Factory. India-Rubber Steam Bow-common. 





DPURABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many i made as to 
bare pena of Gatie Pereba ‘ubing, bine, the uve Perce Fercha Compm 
en: 1 ? 
Be RAYHONDS ABVis. Tey Oo ee er ae ee ot WIGHT. 
Testimonial — Sheek loth, 158—In to 
eeieicth Se T con aks, I mah satateation, it answers 
perfectly, Man any Beilders, and other have’ lately ex 
pets on dena now several years and I sm ee anes it 
is to be adopted generally in the houses that are being erected 
here.” 


N.B. F: this Testimoriial ft will be seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE W! WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect op 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, ih TENTEES, 
18, WHARF-KOAD, CITY-ROAD INDON. 


ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED 
prety Petey ae | 
it Het wvter at and 


Round Sora oft 
and ondbnt. 





demane 
orders tO. 
weal, £8 to the be Manufactory, J AMS Bay ad 
don. 





well-mews, Goswell -road, Lo 











